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like 


descending 


the 
night! 


Sickness, accidents, trips to the hospital, death of an In hundreds upon hundreds of our nation’s leading 
Employee or a member of his family—these destroyers industries Provident HUMAN SECURITY Plans now 
of income are some of life’s emergencies that strike safeguard Employees against such income saboteurs. 


without advance warning! 
Let us prove to you the value to Employers and Employees 


alike in such dependable protection that aids Employees 
meet emergencies like these al 


PROVIDENT 


Lift AND ACCIDEN! 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA Since 1887 TENNESSEE 


HUMAN 


Death in Family 


eLoss of time due to Sicknes: 
or Accident 
eHospitalization or Obperatio: 


when necessary\ 


eAiding dependents upon death 
of employee 


e Maternity benefits 


EMERGENCY INCOME ——— 


* Specialists in HUMAN SECURITY (Emergency Income) Plans for Over Half-Century 7 
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The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge feature of U. 8S. Ring 
Travelers produces ideally smooth, even yarn. There are no 
angular edges to flatten the end. There are no split ends 
in throwing rayon and silks—no fly waste in the spinning 
and twisting of cotton, worsted, asbestos. kindred fibres. 
Made and stocked in all sizes and weights, for all kinds 
and counts of yarns. : 


The BEST Defense 
against 


yarn... 
ily waste eee 
split ends... 


are the travelers that are made to eliminate 
these enemies of production and profits — 
the BOWEN PATENTED 
BEVEL EDGE and 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD 
RING TRAVELERS 


There are definate reasons why 
U. S. Ring Travelers ARE better. 


Write for details and samples. 


PROVIDENCE, BR. f. AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. GREENVILLE, 8. €. 


SOUTHERN SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Oliver B. Land William P. Vaughan & William H. Rose T. L. Maynard 


P. O. Box 158 
Athens, Georgia 


P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 3 P. O. Box 456 
Belmont, N. C. 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2. 1911. at Postoffice. Charlotte. N. C. under Act of Congress. March 2. 1897. 
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TEXTILE BULLETIN 


tats 


39 UF A SERIES OR 


THE MOST FROM 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


Fig. 1 


SETTING THE BUNCH BUILDER 
(No. 90 Winder) 


The percentage of waste yarn remain- 
ing on a loom bobbin can be held to a 
minimum by carefully controlling the 
yardage in the Bunch through acc urate 
setting of the Bunch Builder. 


Bunch Builders on-all spindles can be 
set alike by means of a ratchet. Each 
stroke of the Traverse Bar moves the 
ratchet wheel one notch and at the end 


, of a predetermined number of strokes, 


the Bunch Builder Guide (A) is released, 
permitting the Thread Guide to traverse 
the yarn the full stroke. Each bobbin 
thus contains a Bunch that has the 
proper yardage for the width of the cloth. 

Positioning the Bunch on the bobbin 
Is accomplished through selection and 
adjustment of the Bunch Builder Guide. 
However, in the case of the fixed-position 
type (top of each column in Fig. 2), the 
location of the Bunch can be changed 
only by altering the position of the 
bobbin on the spindle. 

Some mills prefer to leave the Bunch 
exposed, others to have it covered by the 
full traverse of yarn. When the Bunch is 
to be exposed, a collar on the Traverse 
Bar will prevent the Thread Guide from 
returning all the way to the bobbin butt. 
It may also be necessary to change the 
setting of the Cop Former. 

When the Bunch is to be covered, it 
can not be located close to the bobbin 
butt. The yarn traverse at the start is 
shortened because the Porcelain Thread 
Guide is raised by the Thread Guide 
Holder Rest (B) to prevent it from strik- 
ing the Bunch Builder Guide or the 
metal rings on the bobbin. The Traverse 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 
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Wheel must not strike the bobbin butt so 
the winding point at the back is fixed. 


$5 | 


TYPES OF BUNCH BUILDER 
GUIDES. 


90-1449-30. A fixed position guide. 
The yarn is under control on one side 
only, so there is a slight tendency for the 
yarn to oscillate and build a wide bunch. 
For yarns wound with 
heavy tension, an extra 
spring. may be added to 
help release the Guide and 
prevent the yarn from 
catching: on the hooked 
end. 


90-1449--1. A fixed po- 
sition guide. The yarn is 
under control on both the 
forward and return strokes 
of the Thread Guide. This 
very special Guide is used 
for bobbins with a groove 
in the. base where. the 
Bunch must be laid. 


90-1449--63. special 
automatic-threading’”’ 
type used with yarn sup- 
ply located above the 
spindle. This Guide is up 
high and away from the 
bobbin; after the Bunch 
has been built, the yarn 
will automatically pass 
into the Porcelain Thread 
upon its 
from the Bunch 
Guide. 
90-1449-—41. A flat guide 
with straight adjusting 
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release 


Builder 


HILADELPHIA UTICA 


slot. This has been replaced in general use 
by 90-1449-41-4. 

90--1449-41-4. This is the same as 
90 1449-41 except that the tip end is 
bent down slightly to avoid striking the 
Porcelain Thread Guide. Length of the 
tail is 1.40", so it cannot be used when 
spindle 1s running in reverse direction. 

90--1449-41-—5. This is the same shape 
as 90-1449--41-4 except that it 1s bent to 
bring the delivery point of yarn closer to 
the bobbin. It is used for paper. cops or 
small diameter bobbins. Length of the 
tail is also 1.40’’, which limits the use to 
winding in the regular direction. 

90-1449-108. The curved slot permits 
changing the angle of yarn delivery in 
relation to the bobbin, thus making it 
possible to vary the width of the Bunch. 
Length of tail is 1.65, so this Guide 


can be used for regular or reverse wind. 


90-1449-109. This is the same -as 
90-1449-108 except for a bend which 
brings the delivery point closer to the 
winding spindle for use with paper cops 
and small-diameter bobbins. 


Fig. 2 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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BARBER-COLMAN 
WARP TYING 


MACHINE 
MODEL “tS” 


he 


WOOLEN 


LOW COST WARP REPLENISHMENT - HIGHEST QUALITY RESULTS 
Above, operator using — 
Model “tS” machine — 
equipped with new 
tying mechanism for 
woolen yarns, left, — 
woolen watp 
pletely tied-in at the — 
loom. These pictures — 
were made ina prom- 
inent inill which man- 
ufactures automobile — 
upholstery fabrics — 
and blankets. a 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROcKFORD, jFLEIN@ES, Ae 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @© MANCHESTER, ENGLAND @ MUNICH, GERMANY 
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The World’: 


Wearing the Tropical 
Field Uniform, This 
Soldier Waits Inspec- 
tion of the New Battle 


Uniforms. 
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Best ssed 


Better than any other Civilian group, 
the Textile [ndustries well know how 
staggering, complex and efficient has 
been the job of making America’s 
fighting men—the best dressed in the 
world. And to help make them so, the 
Textile Industries have assumed re- 
sponsibility for producing, with 
amazing speed, the vast quantities of 
incredibly varied fabrics and uniform 
cloths required by our Armed Forces 
of land, sea and air. 

And it’s no secret either that Dayton 
DeLuxe Pickers have proved in actual 
mill service to give these results: 
1. Picker costs cut up to 50%. 2. Pro- 
duction greatly increased. 3. Operating 
time saved. 4.When boxed, loom stays 
in parallel. 5. Throwing a_ crooked 
shuttle is eliminated. 6. Jerked-in fill- 
ings reduced toa minimum. 7. Month- 
after-month service on high-speed 
looms. 


> 


In addition to serving the Tex- 
tile Industries, Dayton’s facilities 
and production experience are 
today being dedicated to the manu- 
facture of special parts for Army 
and Navy Combat Equipment. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MEG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHLO 
HOME PLANT, TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION 
WAYNESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Greenville Belting Co -.. Greenville, S. ¢ 
Greenville Textile Supply Co Greenville, S, ( 
Odell Mill Supply Co Greensboro. N.C 
rhe Textile Mill Supply Co eae Charlotte, N.C 
Industrial Supplies, Inc. LaGrange, Gu 
Young & Vann Birmingham. 
lextile Supply Co. .... Dallas. Texa 
American Supply © Providence, R. | 
Providence Mill Sup ply Co Providence. R. | 
F. L. Hervey Co... Fall. River, Mase 


EXPORT DIVISION 
Dayton Rubber E xport Corp 
Pear! Street, New York, N U.S.A 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
Ross Whitehead & Co... Ltd Montreal Wuebec 
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Draper Corporation Apprentice School 
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Mechanics Don’t Get Medals : 
But Theirs is a Victory Job 
Wartime Program in 
Hopedale Massachusetts a= 
Proc 
6 


For high speed, heavy duty carding for 


war production you need the uniform quality of 


TUFFER CARD CLOTHING 


Notice how uniformly parallel the wires are placed... 
the evenness of the points... the flat square crowns. The secret 
lies in our patented Tufferizing Process—developed and owned 
exclusively by Howard Bros. Try Tuffer the next time you order. .. 


> 

é 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 
Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C. Bronch Offices:.Philadelphia, Dallas 

Conedian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2, Canada 
p Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 iriches and Metallic Card Breasts Re- 
i Cards—Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets. wired at Southern Plant—Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard’‘s 
Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 
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: 
All wires seat 
square, flat and 
firmly h 
‘i firmly into the 
q 
All wires are 
parallel. 
bie 
All wires are 
t, 


FRONT LINE MIGHT 
rests on rear line production. 
TEXTILE. MACHINERY 
maintains peak performance 
for longer service hours when 
lubricated with... 


... SINCLAIR LILY 
WHITE OILS. These 


oils reduce drag and tempera- 
ture in high speed operation. 
Sinclair also offers quality oils 
for Knitteng Machinery. 


Write for ‘‘ The Service Factor’'—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE NEAREST SINCLAIR OFFICE 
SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (lInc.) 


10 West 51st Srreer 
New City 


Fair BUILDING 
Fr. WorTH 


573 West PEacutTree STREET 
ATLANTA 


RIALTO BLDG. 
KANSAS ClTY 


2540 West Cermak ROAD 
CHICAGO 
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September 15, 1942 No. 2 


The textile industry, like all others, is faced now” 
with a shortage of labor and even more severe drain 
on personnel in the future as the nation’s military 
manpower is increased. In the article below the 
Director of Selective Service advises executives 
about taking an inventory of manpower, replacing 
drafted men and asking deferment for key workers 
where necessary. | 


\ ANPOWER is a most important strategic material 

of today. Every employer should make a prompt 
inventory, appraisal and analysis of the manpower in his 
own plant as he would inventory. his stock pile. In, order 
to keep production going and at the same time furnish 
men for the armed forces,. industry should ‘now establish 
an orderly replacement program. 

In order to secure temporary deferments for essential 
men while he is training women, young men, older men, 
men physically handicapped or those with a high degree 
of dependency, the employer should know the fundamen- 
tal principles in the operation of his local Selective Service 
board. Certain steps should now be taken by each em- 
ployer. He should know how many men on his pay roll 
are between the ages of 20 and 45. He should investigate 
the classification of every one of those men. On the basis 
of such an inventory he should prepare to plan ahead and 
train men for replacement of those who must necessarily 
enter the armed forces if we are to have the sort of army 
which can win the war. 

Deferments, granted so that employers may train wom- 
en Or men not liable to early induction, are temporary 
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Take An 
Inventory Now 


By Maj.-Gen., Lewis B. Hershey 


deferments; they cannot exceed six months and in many 
cases may-be for only 30, 60 or 90 days. The Army today 
has to train a bomber pilot within a period of eight 
months to operate a very technical machine with an 
instrument board which puzzles an expert. Why, there- 
fore, should industry insist that it assume that it can take 
two or three years to. train men for industrial tasks not 
nearly so complicated ? 

The fundamental purpose of every deferment of a reg- 
istrant is to allow an employer to train a replacement. 
Only in a few rare instances can an employer expect to 
have these temporary deferments continued for more than 
the six month period, These are only in cases where an 
abnormally long period of training is required for a re- 
placement, and the eight months needed in which a bomber 
pilot can be turned out now is something to remember in 
this connection. 


Employer's Responsibility 
Employers may seek the deferment of their necessary 
men with or without their consent. 
_ Here is how they go about it. 
On Page 3 of the Selective Service questionnaire (Form 
40) which is sent to each registrant before he is classified 
is the following: 


Instructions. —If your employer believes that you 
are a necessary man in a necessary occupation, it is 
his duty to ful out Form 42-A requesting your de- 
jerntent, You may also attach to this. page any {ur- 
ther statement by yourself which you think the 
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local board should consider in determining your 

classification. Such statement will then become a 

part of the questionnaire. 

This is on all the questionnaires distributed during the 
past six months. The fact that the Selective Service sys- 
tem now specifically mentions the filing of Form 42-A as 
the manufacturers’ duty is a clear indication of the Selec- 
tive Service system view on the responsibility of each 
employer in this matter. 

The employer can secure Form 42-A at the local board 
and the local board will consider the employer’s request 
when the form is properly filled out and signed. 

If such request should be denied because the man, 
after consideration of the claims offered for him, is not 
considered to be indispensable to the company’s opera- 
tion, and is needed more in the armed services, the local 
"board will advise the employer of its refusal of such an 
occupational deferment. 

The local board does this by sending to the employer, 


at the same time it notifies the registrant of his classifica- 


tion. a Form 59. 


May Make Appeal 


There are ten days after Form 59 is mailed by the 
local board to the employer during which the employer 
can appeal the registrant's case. 

The registrant will not be ordered to report for induc- 
tion during this ten day period. 

In order to take an appea! the employer simply has to 
sign his name to Form 59 which he has received, and re- 
turn it to the local board; or in case the Form 59 is not 
received from the local board, any written request will 
have full value to make such an appeal effective. 

When Form 59 is returned by the employer the appeal 
procedure becomes automatic. 

All necessary forms are available at the local board in 
the employer’s immediate vicinity or at the office of the 
State. Director of Selective Service. 

If the local board and the appeal board deny the ap- 
peal for the occupational deferment of a key man, the 
employer may then bring the. matter to the attention of 
the State Director at the State Selective Service Head- 
quarters, with the request that the case be reopened or 
appealed by him to the President. 

A double duty rests upon the employer. He should per- 
sonally know what his manpower situation is. He should 
not leave the job to a minor employee to decide who is 
necessary. The employer who delegates the task of filing 
a request for deferment to a clerk, the executive who does 
not make a complete inventory of his whole plant today, 
is negligent. Likewise, the employer who files requests for 
deferment of men who can be replaced by women, or 
others, is keeping reinforcements out of an Army. which 
is battling for us all. The employer engaged in essential 
war production who has been required to greatly expand 
his plant and who then fails to request deferment for his 
key men is also negligent. | 

A good rule to follow: Don’t ask deferments for any 
men who can be replaced by training another individual 
not likely to be eligible soon for service in the armed 
forces. 

Make an inventory, request deferment for any man 
whose immediate going into the armed services would re- 
tard production of vital war material or other services 


10 


essential to the war effort, or who is needed to maintain 
national health, safety and interest. 

Only when an employee is working in a critical occu- 
pation within an essential industry should a Form 42-A 
be filed for his temporary occupational deferment. 

Yes, an inventory within a man’s own plant is called 
for; also an appraisal and analysis of the manpower in 
the community. There is man a man over 45, or a man 
physically handicapped, or a woman who ¢an do that job 
that the 23-year-old boy is doing who took a 12 week 
course at a learn-quick school. 

There are not more than 60 million people in this coun- 
try who are capable of effective productive effort. These 
men and women represent our total manpower available 
to win the war. They must do everything that must be 
done in a total war; maintain transportation, communica- 
ttions and utility systems, maintain public services, grow 
food for ourselves and our allies, mine the metals and 
produce the raw materials, fabricate and produce the 
amount of consumers goods necessary to maintain even a 


restricted national life and the supplies, weapons and 
munitions of war; also most-of all they must provide the 
men who land on strange shores in far places, the men 
who carry the fight to the enemy on a multitude of far- 
flung frontiers. The rest of the population who mine raw 
materials and produce the weapons which with these men 
hght must be a self-disciplined team working in unity. 
The individual personal convenience, comfort or pleasure, 
or the convenience and ordinary leisurely replacement 
programs of the employer, will have to be given progres- 
sively less consideration as the war gets tougher and the 
casualty lists grow. 

When we hear of the big armies we are going to raise. 
we must all remember that it takes at least five men or 
women for each fighter to produce what they eat, use, 
hght with, and wear. With less than. 60-million availables 
in this country, those figures are worth consideration. 
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They Gladly Give Them UP for VICTORY! 


Por a quarter-century 
the women of the 
nation have enjoyed 
the many benefits of 
Franklin Process Yarn 
Dyeing. Now they 
forego these benefits, 
so that our armed 
forces may be quickly 
and economically 


clothed and equipped. 
Are YOU speeding production and promot- 
ing conservation by utilizing Franklin 
Process? In terms of victory requirements, 
the benefits are as follows: | 


1. Our four dye houses assure local, neigh- 


borly yarn dyeing service for four major LY ASCE 
textile centers. 


Our large capacity and experience pro- 
mote prompt deliveries to manufacturers ° 

* Providence, Philadelphia, Greenville, 
of military fabrics. 


Our method of dyeing aids in accurate Chattanooga; New York Rep., 40 Worth 
matching and quick corrections of shades. Street; Chicago Rep., 100 W. Monroe Street. 
It saves critical materials by using a min- : 
imum amount of dyestuffs and chemicals... Let us help YOU to hasten VICTORY. 


LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 
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A. the major portion of our productive 


operation, particularly in 
such mills as are working 
ona high percentage of war 
contracts, 


efforts is now diverted to war materials. 
the fabrication and delivery of new H&B 
textile equipment must of necessity be 
subordinated to national needs. 


Mindful of the unprece- ¢ ~ 
Having committed ourselves to an AIll- | 


Out program for the duration. of the war. 
the delivery of all orders for textile 
equipment will depend upon what facili- 


ties we have available to process same. 


dented demand for new equipment which. 
will follow the cessation of hostilities, our 
development engineers have perfected 
many improvements in H & B machines 


and will actively continue their research 


As far as possible we will do our utmost for more efficient methods of processing 


to keep existing H&B machinery in both cotton and rayon. 


Boston Office, 161 Devonshire St.; Atlante Office. 815 Cites 
Southern National Bank Bidg.; Charlotte Office, 1201-3 Johnston 


Bidg.; Export Department, United States Machinery Co., 
118 Broad Street, New York, U. 5. A. 


H & B AMERICAN 
PLANT AT 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U. 5S. A. 
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PIRATING 


ISNT NEW 


emintscences oO 


YE OLDE COTTON FACTORY 


By 
| K. EDWARDS 
Part Ten 


\ JHEN the night operation of the mills in the South- 


ern area became a generally established custom, 


and business had increased by “leaps and bounds,” the — 


demand for goods had steadily grown stronger, a situation 
was created that promised for a time to develop a serious 
condition of affairs. 

A shortage of labor was soon felt and it reached a point 
where the temptation to persuade families to move from 
one mill to another overcame some of the weaker mem- 
bers of the official “circle” to the extent of moving them 
free of charge, sometimes after dark or, meeting a head of 
a family on a quiet corner over the week-end and offering 
him a slight raise in the weekly income of his family of 
perhaps three to five ‘hands’: for the mill. 


Of course such a procedure would eventually cultivate 
a very undesirable attitude wherever such practices were 
permitted, as the head of the family very quickly discov- 
ered that his mill hands were at a premium, so he could 
name his price and get it, according to the efficiency of 
his “hands.” 


Morale Suffered 


Then, too, the morale of the organization suffered: im- 
perfect work was allowed to get by, bad weaving ignored, 
sometimes a carload of rejected cloth returned, dividends 
tell off, stocks dropped, fewer orders—a discouraging sit- 
uation indeed. 

But, like all unworthy, unscrupulous purposes and ven- 
tures, this condition could not last. * 

Be it said to the everlasting credit of the management 
of the entire industry as well as the personnel, this, one 
of the very few such unpleasant experiences, was finally 
crushed and the few “sinners,” realizing the gravity of the 
offense, got back on the right track and but for the scars 
and some bitter memories a more congenial atmosphere 
prevailed. 


Mill Villages Grew 


Mill villages grew into towns with incorporated munici- 
pal government and more modern school buildings: in- 
stead of the village chapel the various denominations were 
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organizing and building their own churches and_ parson- 
ages, community buildings for clinics, civic, political, ath- 


letic, literary, texti‘e and other clubs, fraternities and 


everything conducive to physical, moral and_ spiritual 
development. 


Many lines of business owe their success to these little 
“cities” dotted all over the district, and legion are the 
girls and boys of today who never saw the inside of a 
cotton manufacturing establishment who have been 
brought up in all walks of life would, in all probability, 


welcome a trip through this “wonderland” and learn how 
their little brothers and sisters of yesterday played their 
part so nobly in the real life drama that has made possi- 
ble so many of the material blessings they are being per- 
mitted to enjoy. 


This is another very definite reason why the entire 
“company is very proud of its calling. 


Some Contributing Elements 


In view of the immense proportions which the business 
of cloth making has reached, it would be impossible to 
relate all the contributing elements in its onward march 
toward the present high standard of accomplishment. 

The ever-present human, climate, raw material, ma- 
chine, and all the other dominating factors clamor for 
their individual share of recognition. 


It was a long jump from the old hand and foot loom to 
the power loom of the ‘80s. This was a plain two-harness 
one-up, one-down, operated by cams, one for each har- 
ness. The quality of performance of the loom was almost 
entirely at the mercy of a weaver's vigilance, for the fill- 
ing was changed by hand and warp threads required con- 
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stant watching. Four to six looms was a full job for a 
good weaver. 


Then came the three-harness idea which introduced the 
‘old reliable” ticking, hickory stripes, and three-harness 
twills. 


Spirt of Co-operation 


A most significant fact has been the fine spirit of co- 
operation with the weave room by the members of the 


yarn preparation part of the organization. Every warp 


and filling trouble in the weaver’s domain was an imme-— 


diate signal for quick action. If the spinner had a filling 
frame to miss teeth on the builder ratchet and “‘grow’ a 
set of bobbins a fraction too large for the shuttle to- avoid 


breaking the filling, and it should be scattered over the. 


weave room, very soon the looms would be standing till 
the situation, which was very provoking, could be cor- 
rected. 


Should a slasher (dresser) tender meet up with a war- 
per beam badly “infested” with crossed ends, missing 
ends, high and low selvage, and hesitate or fail to report 
and effect a prompt correction, thus causing a number of 
bad warps to go to the looms and creating a very bad 
condition lasting for weeks, it really was a serious prob- 
lem. 

While these experiences were expensive, and very un- 
happy ones, they did prove ultimately to be excellent 
character builders as they were mostly first lessons and 
verv few of these victims needed a second one. 


It was truly a period of learning how to meet and solve 
the every-day problems of the weave room, for it was be- 
ing taught the hard, sure way. 


Inventive Talent Arises 


As in the other departments, inventive talent in the 
weave room began to assert itself. Improvements soon 
enabled a weaver to take on more looms, up to eight or 
ten. 


Then another wide gap was bridged over with a loom 
that astonished even the most skeptical—weavers running 
up to 20. And we now boast of a real wonder in the form 
of the combination of modern looms capable of producing 
any fabric within the range of human imagination and 
with much less than half the effort. 


Which, more than ever before, merit, and is receiving, 
the lasting and profound gratitude of the beneficiaries of 
these blessings in every corner of the earth. 


Getting Promotions 


A true sense of humor properly balanced by common 
sense and judgment have long since proved a very valua- 
ble asset to any participant in whatever line of endeavor 
is chosen. 

Advancement to a moré honorable or responsible place 
always carries with it the temptation to wander from the 
“straight and narrow’ and fall for any of the. wrong 
things promising “‘easy pickings,” regardless of the effect 
it might have on the other fellow. 

A young card stripper is promoted to a picker job 
more pay, more responsibility. After being thoroughly 
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drilled in his new duties. he takes over and is off to a good 
start with fine prospects of success. 


One day he sees a thin place go through on a lap, then 
a thick place. Oh, well, that will go through the card all 
right, so he ignores it and soon a wide awake card hand 
finds a lap with a thick place, already with one “choke 
down” on that same lap, calls the grinder, he finds the 
picker section hand, then comes a most embarrassing 


_ moment for the picker hand. 


He had “put one over” on the card hand and all others 
concerned but he had the wrong sense of humor and 
found it wouldn't work. 


A sweeper was anxious to learn a drawing job, so he 
worked hard to keep his floor clean with the help of the 
drawing boys, and soon had a job with them. 


One day he noticed some ‘‘funny looking” 


sliver com- 
ing through on his frames. 


It was running well, but he 
watched it awhile and, deciding to do something, stopped 
the frame and soon found a lot of very badly cut drawing 
had already gone to the slubbers and was on the way to 
the roving frames (speeders) before being caught. He 
saved the spinning and weave rooms a long. siege of bad 
running work and a very expensive lot of waste. 


Oh! yes, the cause of all this turmoil? Very simple. A 
weight hook on one end of a top roll on the drawing 
frame had broken, so bad or “cut” drawing was the re- 
sult. 


An Almost Fatal Rest 


It was customary to furnish suitable seating facilities 
for women and girls when they “caught up” with their 
work and had rest periods. Also the waste boxes used by 
machine tenders were designed in shape of a chair, so the 
operative could rest and watch the machine while run- 
ning. 


A frame hand was sitting on her waste box watching 
her work. Directly over her was a counter shaft with a 
number of large pulleys and belts. She got up to go and 
piece an end that had just broken. Just as she reached 
down to pick up the end a big belt broke and piled down 
on the box where she had been sitting. She just escaped 
a big scare. 


Thus were the many valuable lessons learned in the 
great school of practical, every-day experience and hand- 
ed down to posterity with the sacred responsibility of 
maintaining them. 


English Cotton Plants Busy 


. English cotton spinners and manufacturers have more 
orders on their books at present than at any other time 
since the war began. ! 


The situation is tempered, however, by the fact that 
only two-thirds of the machines are running, since the 
remainder were closed down under the production: con- 
centration scheme. 


The improvement in manufacturers’ positions is said. to 
be due largely to increasing demands of the war effort. 
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wind regardless. 


That's why the Foster Model 102 has four small gears which may 
be easily and quickly changed to produce 9 different lays from 


9° to 18 


TAPER of a cone is another 
feature that should be 
changed on occasions be- 
cause some yarns develop 
more drag than others. 
The Foster Model 102 
may be readily adjusted 
to produce any taper required. 


THE CONVEX BASE has always been a 
feature of.Foster cones. It eliminates nips 
by preventing the outside wrap from drop- 
ping and catching under the base. 


WERES WHY. ... 


ANGLE OF WIND. Just as spinning requires dif- 
ferent lays for various yarns, so does winding 
require different lays or angles of wind for dif- 
ferent types of knitting yarn. 
delivery at the knitting machine is obtained by 
CHANGING the angle of wind to suit yarn 
requirements and not by maintaining the SAME 


MICARTA BALL BEARING SHELLS ON 
DRUMS. The base of a cone on a drum 


winder revolves at a faster surface speed : 

than the nose: Hence if the contacting drum ee: 

is solid, burning or chafing at the nose may e 

result. This possibility is eliminated on the 

Model 102 because all drums have micarta , 

y ball bearing idler shells on the ends, con- | 

tacting the noses. The joint between the shell 
and the drum proper is so close and so ie 

finely finished that pinching of the yarn 1s impossible. The slight 4 
concavity of all cones makes only the nose and base areas bear re 
on the drum. 
UNIFORM DENSITY of cone is also important to uniform deliv- ¥ 
ery. This is assured on the Model 102 because the yarn speed is &. 
always the same regardless of the diameter of the cone. The device 5 


for preventing ribbon wind varies the guide speed — not the 


winding speed. 


The Foster Model 102 cone is distinguish- 
able by its freedom from ribbon wind. 


The Model 102 machine is just as satis- 
factory to users as the Model 102 cone ‘ 
is satisfactory to knitters, for it gives twice ; 
the production with about ‘4 less cost as 
compared with older models and will wind 
all kinds of yarns, dyed as well as natural. 
Medern slub catching attachments also as- 
sure a clean uniformly high quality yarn..- 


Write for Circular A-91 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


Mode! 102 with af 
Conditioning WESTFIELD, MASS. 2. 
Attachment Southern Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Watch the Waste Yarn Market Grow 


By A. W. RICKS 


T IS an internationally recognized fact that America is 

farther advanced than any other country in the world 

in practically every known manufacturing line. It is also 

a recognized fact that we are the most wasteful people on 

earth in numerous ways——one of these being included in 
- textile manufacturing. 

At the close of World War I. the small countries of 
Europe found themselves penniless, with no raw mate- 
rials, and with no way to obtain any raw materials.. As a 
result of this bleak looking 
situation they resorted to 
waste reclaiming and re- 
processing, not by choice, 


Ri,» 


re. 


processes in this line that are far superior to anything 
that we have in the same line in this country. 
The illustrations accompanying this article show exam- 


| = but by necessity. 
Over the period between 
the two wars they have 
developed machinery. and 


ples of what some English manufacturers have created in 
the way of products from waste yarn. 


Less Waste in Future 


At the close of the present war, we are going to find 
ourselves a much less wasteful people and this will be 
decidedly to our advantage. 

America will not be destitute, or in any condition 
closely: approaching that of the small European nations 
during the vears immediately after 1918. 


Our abundance of natural resources, our climates, our 
natural perseverance, and many other factors will. fore- 
stall such a condition. However, our eyes are going to be 
opened within the next few years to the fact that we have 
discarded as useless much reclaimable material. 

What have we done with our cotton mill wastes that 
we list as non-reworkable? Comber noils have gone to 
England, tloor sweeps have gone into mop yarns, window 
cards, etc., as have card strips. Our picker motes have 
gone for fertilizers or have been thrown away as worth- 
less. 


All Could Have Been Used 


All of these could have been used in the manutacture 
of marketable yarns. 

There is (or was in 1939) a machinery company in 
Poland devoted almost entirely to the manufacture of 

‘waste reclaiming and spinning machinery. Woven rem- 
nants and knit pieces were reduced to fiber and re-spun. 

Howard & Bullaugh, Ltd., of Accrington, England, 
have developed a lint recovering machine which takes 
picker and opener and card droppings and extracts a re- 
workable fiber from them. 

Any mill man knows of course that a high-break, high- 
quality varn.is not going to result from these short agi- 
tated fibers, but a marketable yarn superior to waste yarn 
now made in this country can be made and made under a 


low cost system. 


Will Have Advantage 
No-one is able to predict when this war will end. When 
it does end, however, it is predicted that there will be a 
small group of waste reprocessors who will have the jump 
on others who are waiting, because this small group will 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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ARRANGE. .FOR A> DEMONSTRATION: 
‘Many of the largest mills -produc-- 
ing: mosquito and head-netilags. 
have standardized their finishing... 
operations with PEHMAL GR, 
member of Our technical service" 
. will be glad to advise you 
_YOut own planthow'to utilize your 
present equipment-to the bestad- 
vantage.- PERMALON is avaleble. ...- 
in several viscdsilies.. lof 
other types ‘of knitted Gad woven.” 
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Cotton Usage Far Above 
1914-18 Level 


statistics disclose that the cotton in- 
dustry since the attack on Pearl Harbor has been 
consuming considerably more cotton on considerably less 
equipment than was the case during World War I, ac- 
cording to the Coetton-Textile Institute. 

Figures on cotton consumption in running bales for the 
two wars follow: 


WorLD WAR | 


[In 1918 there were 34,542,665 active spindles in opera- 
tion. In 1942 active spindles have been hovering at the 
23,000,000 mark. The spread in cotton consumption lies 
in the fact that the modern spindle is much more efficient 
than that of the 1914-1918 spindle and also that machin- 


ery is being operated longer hours on multiple shifts. 


The sharp upturn in cotton goods production in World 


1914 9,448,110 War II is directly due to a combination of factors, 
1915 6,008,984 
1016 6 620.415 chief among them being heavy purchases by all branches 
1917 6.875 81] of the armed forces. In addition, civilian purchases have 
1918 "6.176.547 risen while large quantities of cotton are being used to 
ee | offset the decline in imports of other fibers. At the pres- 
1930 : 7 369 86] ent time 67 per cent of the record-breaking volume of 
1940 8 037.648 unfilled orders in the hands of mills carry priority ratings 
194] 10.574.659 of A-10 and better, illustrating the impact of the war 
1942 (first half) 5,728,994 effort on mill operations, : | 
Bales 8 Bales 
World War I~ World War II7- 
1000 1000 
900 900 
Cotton Consumption 
Thousands of Running Bales 
800 800 
600 600 
500 500 
400 400 
1915 1916 1917 1918 1939 1940 1941 1942 
fd Active Spindles (millions) The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 
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Plan for Corporate Tax 


W. HANES, formerly of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
and formerly assistant secretary of the Treasury, but 

chairman of the executive committee of United 
States Lines Co., New York, has written Senator Walter 
F. George. chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, as 
follows: 


how 


‘‘T believe that the sooner we can get the corporate tax 


rate out of politics the sconer we are going to have a. 


workable, sane tax law. I believe further that the way to 
get it out of politics is to take 100 per cent of all corpor- 
ate earnings, after certain carefully thought out levels 
have been reached. 


‘These alternative levels will require the most careful 
scrutiny in order that the minimum injustices may be 
done. I offer, therefore, for your consideration the fol- 
lowing plan: 


Three Limitations 


(1) Whatever normal and excess profits tax rate is 
decided upon by Congress would apply to all. corpora- 
tions. But a 100 per cent excess profits tax would apply 
to all earnings which are in excess of the highest of any 
of the following three maxima: (a) the best year of the 
base period; (b) 6 per. cent on invested capital; (c) 10 
per cent on sales after taxes. 


‘It seems to me that these three limitations, beyond 
which the 100 per cent excess profits tax would apply, 
cover pretty much the varying conditions that obtain. 


(2) If a company has had a good peacetime business, 
on which it has earned substantial income and which is 
now destroyed by priorities and the war, it would be able 
to earn only what it did ina good peacetime year before 
all its earnings beyond that point would be taken by the 
Government. | 


“(3) A company with a large. invested capital, but 
poor business before the war, would be in a position to 
earn at least 6 per cent on its invested capital out of war 
business before the 100 per cent tax would apply. 


(4) A company which was very small; or non-exist- 
ent. before the war, and thus has neither average earnings 
nor invested capital, would be limited to a small percent- 
age of sales, after taxes, and beyond this the Government 
would take everything. 


Necessary Cushion 


*(5) It seems to me essential that this limitation be 
on the basis of net after taxes because taxes have to be 
paid in cash, and it is the only way that a company can 
have the necessary cushion to take care of all the uncer- 
tainties of war business. 
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(6) It is essential for a company to have the insur- 
ance of a substantial gross before taxes so that if the 
manufacturer guesses right on his costs the great majority 
of his profits go to. the Government, and if he guesses 
wrong on his costs he is not ruined. 


‘“(7) With a limitation such as this on profits, and 
their complete confiscation beyond certain levels, it seems 
to me that Section 403 could be re-written so that the sole 
function of renegotiation boards would be to determine 
whether or not manufacturers were incurring excessive 
costs in the manufacture of war materials. This would 
give them a workable function, whereas their present 
task, in my opinion, is an absolutely unworkable one. If, 
under the present law, they review individual contracts 
they have an interminable job which will take years, and 
leave the manufacturers in a hopeless position, not know- 
ing where they stand. 


Collection Agency 


“(8) If they look at the overall results of companies, 
as they seem to be inclined to do, they are setting up 
themselves to usurp the functions of Congress in deter- 
mining what portion of the earnings of the company 
should go to the Government'in lieu of taxes. They are, 
in fact, then another tax collection agency without any 
rules or regulations to guide them, or to protect the man- 
ufacturer. In my opinion, not only do they have a hope- 
less task themselves, but in attempting to carry it out 
they run the grave risk of seriously impairing the indus- 
trial effort of our country. 


‘Tam worried about this situation for the simple reason 
that it must be blatantly apparent to everyone that the 
law as presently constituted must slow down the produc- 
tive effort of the country, when the head of every business 
in the United States has got to spend 99 per cent of his 
time thinking about the injustices that may be heaped 
upon him by the working of the ‘present ill-considered 
law.” 


To Search Mills for Scrap 


The textile industry of the Southeast is expected 
to prove a fruitful source of scrap metal, according 
to WPB officials. 

L. E, Walters of Atlanta, conservation manager 
of the Southeast, says many mills have large sup- 
plies of obsolete machinery not being used and that 
conservation regulations require that such machines 
must either be put in production or scrapped. 
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Official U.S. Army Signal Corps photo shown in the exhibition Rood fo Victory, [he 


The lightning juggernauts of modern war 
blast through all obstacles....These are 
tradition-shattering and precedent-making 


times. This is a dynamic war of actionized 


ideas; there is no place for casual theories. 


| Hundreds of tons of General's dyestuffs are being shot to strategic spots...making deadlines 
on the dot! General is at your command and stands ready to execute your orders! 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION NEW YORK CITY 
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Horizontal and vertical drive shafts 
are both mounted on Fafnir Standard 
Radial Ball Bearings, 


Fafnirs on the New Atwood Ring Twisters 
help speed the production of vital nylon cord and thread... 


The new Atwood 5B Model 10 Ring Twister has 
found an active and responsible place in the pro- 
duction of nylon sewing thread and cord used in 
the making of parachutes for our fast growing 
Army of Paratroops. In the Atwood machine, as in 
so many other highspeed textile units, Fafnir Ball 
Bearings were specified in the “blueprint” stage. 

To textile machinery makers and operators, 
Fafnir’s Balanced Design — larger balls and deeper 
races — means higher machine efficiency and long, 
trouble-free bearing life under all load conditions. 
Fafnir friction-freedom saves power, cuts operat- 
ing and maintenance costs ~ makes continuous, fast 
production possible on busy machines. The wide 


variety of Fafnir Textile Ball Bearings — standard 


and specialized — are the result of many years 
experience working directly with textile machin- 
ery designers. The Fafnir Bearing Company, Tex- 
tile Division, New Britain, Conn. Branch offices: 


Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Dallas. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 
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Asks that Consideration of Colorfastness 
Rules be Postponed for Duration 


Paul B. Halstead, secretary-treasurer of the Cot- 
ton Textile Institute, appeared. before the second 
Federal Trade Commission hearing on the proposed 
trade practice rules relating to the colorfastness of 
textiles. The hearing was held in New York City 
September 9th. In his statement, which follows, 
Mr. Halstead listed a number of objections to the 
. rules. 


EGARDING the question under consideration to- 

day, our position is that when sellers of cotton 
goods make claims concerning fastness of colors. those 
claims should be phrased so as to inform and not to mis- 
lead purchasers. False claims lower the standing of cot- 
ton goods in the public estimation and are consequently 
detrimental to our industry. We are in favor of practical 
rules to protect both the industry and the public from 


such misrepresentation. 


In the cotton industry much progress has already been 
made in color education and more will be made. But ad- 
vancement will be faster if it is allowed to. proceed along 
established lines. The problem cannot be solved by pro- 
mulgation of stringent rules that constitute an abrupt 
departure from educational methods which the industry 
considers sound. 


“Extremely Severe” 
y 


The rules proposed by the Federal Trade Commission 
are extremely severe and for that reason we believe that 
the present is not an appropriate time to ask our industry 
to consider their adoption. Cotton mills are deeply en- 
grossed in the manufacture of goods for the armed forces: 
their technical staffs. on whom an immense task of testing 
will fall if the Federal Trade Commission’s rules were 
promulgated, are already under a heavy strain to devise 
and produce the particular and highly specialized types 
of fabrics our armed forces need. Therefore, we strongly 
recommend that the consideration of the Federal Trade 
Commission’s proposals be postponed until after the war. 


Whether they are postponed or are scheduled for early 


re attention, we take this opportunity of expressing ourselves 


concerning them, We note the proposed tests and label- 
ing cover 


‘Olorfastness to light 


‘Olorfastness to washing 


olorfastness to dry cleaning 


olortastness to pressing 


‘Olorfastness to perspiration 


‘olortastness to crocking 


/—-Colorfastness to gas 
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The Federal Trade Commission proposes a system of 
A, B, C and D grading for the purpose of stating the de- 
gree of color resistance te these atents. We believe that 
A, B, C and D grading is unwise and recommend that the 
phraseology proposed by the National Association of 
Finishers of Textile Fabrics be adopted. (Editor’s Note: 
Rules proposed by the Association follow Mr. Halstead’s 
statement. ) 


Sees Abandonment 


Our feeling is that the commission’s proposals are so 


drastic as to result in the abandonment of color ‘labeling 


on cotton goods altogether. Goods that heretofore have 
given a high degree of satisfaction to the consumer in the 
matter of colorfastness. would, under the Federal Trade 
Commission regulations, have to be labeled Grade B or C 
for the reason that Grade A sets a standard‘that can be 
reached by only a small percentage of available colors. 
Labeling below A is derogatory and sellers would decline 
to use that method. The result would be to check the 
progress in color education that is now under way and to 
encourage the marketing of poorer quality colors. On the 
other hand, the proposals of the National Association of 
Finishers of Textile Fabrics will stand the test of the 
market, and will give the consumer complete protection 
against deception. 


Concerning its A, B, C and-D system of grading, the 
commission also proposes, in Rule 7, that where the tex- 
tile in its use is subjected to two or more color changing 
agencies, such as those above described, the respective 
grading of colorfastness to each of the agencies in the use 
of the textile should be given. Furthermore. under Rule 
7, the lowest grading would have to be assigned if no tests 
were made. (Editor's Note: Rule 7 may be found in the 
Dyeing and Finishing Section of this issue.) 


Rule 7 Criticized 


This is an extremely stringent rule. In the first place, 
the end uses of many fabrics are not fully known. If a 
fabric not designed for upholstery purposes should be 
used for that purpose without a label respecting crocking 
a violation of Rule 7 would occur. If a fabric ordinarily 
produced for upholstery fabrics should be used for wear- 
ing apparel and not carry a statement with respect to 
color resistance to perspiration a violation of Rule 7 
would occur. It does not seem that the Federal Trade 
Commission intended that Rule 7 have such a drastic ap- 
plication as this, but that is the way this rule is inter- 
preted by us. Also, a so-called wash fabric might be used 
for curtains, garments and slip covers for furniture, Under 
this rule seller of wash fabrics would be obliged to test 
the fabrics for color resistance to light, to washing, cre ck- 
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ing, perspiration and gas. Also, with respect to yarn and 
thread, which are included in the proposed rules, the end 
uses are extremely varied and not always foreseen by the 
manufacturer or converter. It is possible that yarn and 
thread might be used in fabrics subjected to the whole 
range of color destroying agents named in these rules. 
The testing burden that would be placed on laboratories 
in mills making cloth, yarn and thread, in order to con- 
form to Rule 7, would be gigantic. 


We recommend that Rule 7 be eliminated and that it 
not be considered an unfair trade practice to confine and 
limit the guarantee on a label against whatever color de- 
stroying agent the seller desires to emphasize. 


Rule 5 Discussed 


Rule 5 of the Federal Trade Commission’s proposals 
brings in the question of shrinkage. It would be an un- 
fair trade practice, under this rule, to describe a fabric as 
washable if it is below Grade A in colorfastness to wash- 
ing and will shrink more than two per cent. We believe it 
is not practical to tie shrinkage to colorfastness in the 
entire range of color fabrics. Furthermore, we insist that 
cotton is pre-eminentaly entitled to be described as 
‘‘washable.”’ Washability in fact is cotton’s outstanding 
characteristic. Consumers are now protected against mis- 
leading statements regarding shrinkage in the Trade 
Practice Rules already promulgated by the Federal Trade 
Commission. There is protection to the consumer against 
misunderstanding about shrinkage in the proposed rules 
of the National Association of Finishers of Textile Fab- 
rics by the inclusion in all of their terms that refer to 
washability of the word “color.” For example, ‘“washfast 
color,” “washable color,’ etc. Therefore, any idea of a 
shrinkage guarantee when this system of terminology is 
used is precluded. We recommend, therefore, that Rule 
5 in the proposed rules of the Federal Trade Commission 
relating to colorfastness be eliminated. 


Suggested Terms and Phraseology for Describing Color 
Fastness to Light and to Washing 
-Proposed by the National Association of Finishers of 
Textile Fabrics 
FASTNESS TO LIGHT 
For goods which pass Test, Section XI, CS59-41 carried to num- 
ber of Fadeometer hours indicated: 
Term: Sunfast-Color Value 160, 200, 240, etc. (in multiples of 40). 
Accompanying Phraseology: None 


Selvage Stamp: Sunfast-Color Value 160, 200, 240, etc. 


For goods which pass Test No: 5. Section Xi, CS59-4]1 
Fadeometer: 


80 hours 


Term:. Sunfast-Color Value 80 


\ccompanving Phraseology: While all colors eventually fade, these 
colors are of a hizh degree of suntastness and are satistactory 
lor any use except continuous outdoor exposure 


Selvage Stamp: Sunfast-Color Value 80—see attached label. 


For goods which. pass Test No. 3, Section AL, CS559-41 
Fadeometer: 


40 hours 


Term: Sunfast-Color Value 40 


Accompanying Phraseology: While all colors eventually tade, these 
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colors will be fully satisfactory for wearing apparel and 
door furnishing. 


ne 


Selvage Stamp: Sunfast-Color Value 40—see attached label. 


For goods which pass Test No. 2, Section XI, CS59-41 
Fadeometer 


20 hours 


Term: Sun Resistance—-Moderate. 

Accompanying Phraseology: These colors are satisfactory for gen- 
eral uses where not subject to excessive exposure to sunlight. 
After washing, do not dry in direct sunlight. 


Selvage Stamp: None. 


For goods which pass Test No. 1, Section Xi, CS59-41 
Fadeomcter: 


10 hours 


Term: Sun Resistance—Fair. 


Accompanying Phraseology: These colors have a limited degree of 
suntastness. Not recommended for continued use in sun. After 
washing do not dry in direct sunlight. | 


Selvage Stamp: None. 


FASTNESS TO WASHING 
For goods which pass Test No. 4, Section VIIT, CS59-41, 180° F.- 
Term: Washfast Color or Fast to Washing Color or Boil Fast 
Color. 
Accompanying Phraseology: No colors are absolutely fast. These 
colors will withstand repeated commercial or home launder- 


ings at high temperatures if bleaching compounds are not 
used. 


Selvage Stamp: Washfast Color or Fast to Washing Color or Boil 
Fast Color—see label attached. 


For goods which pass Test No. 3, Section VIII, CS59-41, 160° F 

Term: Washable Color or Color-Satisfactory Washability. 

Accompanying Phraseology: While these colors are not of the 
highest degree of washfastness, they will withstand normal 


commercial or home launderings without boiling or the use of 
bleaching compounds. 


Selvage Stamp: Washable Color or Color-Satisfactory Washability 
see label attached. 


For goods which pass Test. No. 2, Section VIII, CS59-41, 120° F.: 

Term: Color-Moderate Washability. 

Accompanying: Phraseology: These colors can be washed with a 
mild soap at temperatures not exceeding 120° F. without the 
use of alkali or bleaching compounds. 


Selvage Stamp: None. 


For goods which pess Test No. 1, Section VIII, CS59-41, 105° F.: 
Term: Color-Washable With Care. 
Accompany Phraseology: For best results wash these colors in 


lukewarm water not exceeding wrist heat with a mild soap 
and without alkali or bleaching compounds. 


Selvage Stamp: None. 


Annual Institute Meeting October 22nd 


The annual meeting of The Cotton-Textile. Insti- 
tute will take place at the Waldorf-Astonia Hotel in 
New York City on Thursday, October 22nd. 
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‘ |. Light-weight spinning tape for commercial use in the textile industry was 
a invented, developed and patented by Roger W. Cutler. 
; 2. Soon after its introduction and successful operation in the industry, other 
j light-weight tapes made their appearance on the market, claiming for 
q themselves the very advantages that made CUTLER TAPE the finest 
q product of its kind, namely: 2 
4 Decreased power consumption 
: Increased spindle speed 
Increased production—resulting 
from increased spindle speed 
a 3. No spinning tape can legitimately equal in quality and long life the pat- 
q ented Cutler product... 
4 BUY uller — pinning Jape AND YOU GET THE BEST! 


ROGER W. CUTLER 


“7 BOSTON. MASS. GREENVILLE. S. C. 
Southern Representative 

M. BRADFORD HODGES 

a P.O. BOX 752. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Compress Interests Seek Revision of Present 


Rate Structure on Cotton Shipments 


(Special Dispatch to Textile Bulletin ) 
M EMPHIS, TENN.—In a three-week session at Ho- 
tel Claridge, Memphis; evidence on Docket No. 


28800, Blytheville Chamber of Commerce, et al, versus 
Aberdeen and Rockfish Railroad, et al, was presented be- 
fore Interstate Commerce Commission Examiner Burton 
Fuller. 

The complainants——compress interests and some cotton 
merchants of the Mississippi Valley and the Southwest, 
sought the widening *of the spread between the 35,000 
pound and 50,000 pound rates to the Southeast. The 
Memphis Cotton Exchange, the 
Dallas Cotton Exchange and 
the Houston Cotton Exchange, 
as well as the Staple Cotton Co- 
operative Association of Green- 
sought the elimi- 
nation of the 35,000 pound and 
25,000 pound minimum carload 
rates. 


wood, Miss.. 


Based on Minima 


The rates from the origin ter- 
ritory to the consuming mills 
are now based on various min- 
ima, namely, 25,000 pounds, 
35,000 pounds, and 50,000 
The lowest rate is 
based on the minimum of 50,- 
000 pounds, the rate applying 
to the 35,000 pound minimum 
is six cents higher than the 50,- 
000. pounds, and the rate ap- 
plying to the 25,000 pound 
minimum is fifteen cents higher 
than the 50,000 pound rate. 
The spread between the 50,000 


pounds. 


the commission set a greater spread between the 50,000 
pound and 35,000 pound minimum than six cents per 
hundred, which is presently in effect. 


Compressers Alarmed 


The eompress interests expressed great alarm at the 2 
or 3 per cent of.cotton being shipped direct from the gin 
points on which they received no revenue, and the further 
2 or 3 per cent of cotton shipped out of their facilities 
uncompressed. 

The detendants and interveners——carriers, Southeastern 

merchants and textile mill in- 

terests —- supported the reten- 
tion of the rate structure as 
presently organized. 


The defendants and interven- 
ers in this case protested against 
the cancellation of the rates 
from the standpoint of the pro- 
ducer, the cotton merchant, the 
carriers and the mills. It was 
brought out that many South- 
eastern mills required a greater 
volume of uncompressed cotton 
than was available in their ad- 
jacent territory. .This increase 
in volume of uncompressed cot- 
ton consumed by the mills is 
occasioned by a greater per- 
centage of cotton being dyed by 
many mills at this time, for 
which uncompressed cotton is 
essential. Also due to opening 
room machinery being inade- 
quate, a greater volume of com- 
pressed cotton cannot be han- 
dled effectually by many mills: 


pound and the 35,000 pound 
rate is six cents, and the spread 
between the 35,000 pound and 
the 25,000 pound rate Is nine cents. 

The compressers contended that the spread between 
the 50,000 pound and 35,000 pound minima should be 
greater than published. Some of the members of the 
Memphis Cotton Exchange asked that the 35,000 pound 
minimum be eliminated. The mills and shippers defend- 
ing the rates stated that they desired that all of the 
minima be retained and that should the rate on the 50,- 
000 pound minimum be lowered, that the 35,000 pound 
be lowered correspondingly. The compress interests object 
to this kind of treatment, continuing their insistence that 
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and if cotton is not received flat 
by these mills, operations will 
be materially curtailed. 


Shipment Claims 


lt was further shown that 35,000 pounds of flat cotton 
could be and had been moved in cars of substantially the 
same size as required for movement of compressed cotton. 

Also, it requires no more car days to move cotton direct 
from the gin in the 70-bale cars than should the cotton 
move into a compress gathered in small lots, and then 
move outbound in 100-bale cars. 

The cotton merchants and direct mill buyers attempted 
to allay the expressed fears of the compress interests, that 
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the growing movement of uncompressed cotton would run 
them out of business, stating that most of their purchases 
would still move out in compressed form. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard was represented in 
this case by Halsey C. McGovern, rate expert, and Ralph 
F. Koebel, attorney, Washington, D. C., to protect the 
cotton producers’ interest in maintaining the present sys- 
tem of carload rates. They presented strong evidence in 
behalf of the cotton producers. 

D. W. Brooks, of the Georgia Cotton Growers’ Associa- 
tion; C. G. Henry, of the Mid-South Cotton Growers’ As- 
sociation: P. T. Harrell, of the Oklahoma Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Association; and J]. G. Burgess, of the Texas Cotton 
Growers’ Association, testified that their associations fa- 
vored the present set-up. 

After testimony, argument and cross-examination by 
both the complainants and the defendants, the hearing 
was adjourned on September 4th, and was reopened for 
presentation of cost evidence and additional data in 
Washington, D. €., on September 11th. 


Leading Witnesses 


Among the leading witnesses for the comp!ainants were 
Alonzo Bennet, appearing for Federal Compress & Ware- 
Louse Co.; V. Alexander, appearing for the Memphis Cot- 
ton Exchange: S. Y. West, of S. Y. West & Co., first vice- 
president of the Memphis Cotton Exchange; W. .A. 
Brooks, vice-president and general manager of the Farm- 
ers and Merchants Compress & Warehouse Co., Dallas, 
Tex.: H. B. Cummins, appearing for the Houston Cotton 


Exchange and Board of Trade, and J. C. Murray, traffic 


manager of the Litthe Rock Chamber of Commerce, Little 
Rock, Ark., and others. 

Among the witnesses presented by the defense were 
Hugh M. Comer, executive vice-president of Avondale 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.; Charles W. Ctrickland, traffic 
manager of Proximity Mills, Greensboro, N. C.; A. H. 
Pell. of McIver & Pell, Charlotte, N. C.; L. O. Kimberly, 
Jr., appearing for the American Cotton Manufacturers: 
Association, also similar associations of North and South 
Carolina, Atlanta, Ga.; J. M. Gloer, Jr., vice-president 
and secretary of the Atlantic Cotton Association; R. L. 
Murphy, appearing for Georgia-Alabama Textile Traffic 
Association; Shelby Sinclair, Jr., Sinclair & Sons, Cotton 
Merchants of Greenville, Tex.; P. H. Johansen, rate ex- 
pert, Washington, D. C.; J. H. Swanson, appearing for 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.; Roy W. Harrell, appearing 
for West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga.; M. H. Miller, 
of Crespi, Baker & Co., cotton merchants, Charlotte, 
N. C.: L. T. Barringer, preseident of L. T. Barringer & 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., and others. 

A. L. Reed, C. M. Spence and J. H. Todd, all of Dal- 
las, Tex., were chief counsel for the complainants. 


Counsel for defendants 


Chief counsel for the defendants was B. F. Batts, ap- 
pearing for the Southwestern rail carriers generally; L. L. 
Oliver, attorney, Southern Railway System, Washington, 
LD. C., appearing for the Southeastern. lines; and Toll R. 
Ware, attorney, Missouri Pacific Lines, St. Louis, Mo., 
also appeared as counsel for the carriers; C. W. Dilli, rate 
expert, Southern Railway System, Washington, D. C.; C. 
L. Butler, rate expert, Missouri Pacific Lines, St. Louis, 
Mo.: W. G. Degelow, appearing for St. Louis Southwest- 
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ern Railway Lines, and R. W. Quindley, Illinois Central 
Railroad, Memphis, Tenn., also testified in behalf of the 
carriers. 

Chief counsel for the interveners—-the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association 
Walter, Burchmore and Belnap, Chicago, III. 


Aunt Becky Has Accident 


Aunt Becky (Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs) fell while 
descending the steps of her back porch at 804 Walnut 
avenue in Charlotte and frac- 
tured her left wrist in three 
places. The injury was very 
painful and her wrist will be 
in splints for some time. 

While Aunt Becky retired 
last year as regular traveling 
representative for the TEXTILE 


or two short trips for us this 
year. 

Since Aunt Becky's retire- 
ment her son, Ben Thomas, 
has been covering the entire 
Southern territory for us. 
Aunt Becky, in her many years of traveling the South- 


ern textile field, has gained many friends and admirers 


who will regret to hear of her painful injury. 


_ Southerners Receive Patents On Textile 
Developments 


Patents pertaining to textile manufacture have recently 
been awarded to three Southern textile men. 

William H. Bahan, manufacturer of textile machinery 
parts of Greenville; S. C., was awarded a patent on a 
shuttle box for looms. It specifically relates to a binder 
within a binder, the first binder partially arresting the 
shuttle, and the second binder, operating in a hole in the 
first binder, is moved by the shuttle, and the second bin- 
der transmits its power to the first binder. 

Arthur L. Jackson of West Asheville, N. C., secured 
two patents on methods of manufacturing rayon and a 
patent on a yarn guiding device. All three of these pat- 
ents are assigned to the American Enka Corp., Enka, 

Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Gr., has had assigned to it 
by the inventor, James I. Burnham, U. S. Patent No. 
2,287,765 for an improved spindle or yarn treating appar- 
atus. Ihe patent has three claims, the first of which is 
as follows: 

‘An improved spindle . .. including a perforated tubu- 
lar body portion with screw threaded means at one end 
for securing it to a carrier and having the bore at the 
opposite end tapered with its smaller’ diameter outermost 
and slitted to provide expandable jaws at said end and a 
plug slidable in said slitted end, said plug being tapered 
with its inner end larger than its outer end for closing 
said slitted end and expanding said jaws within yarn- 
supporting sleeve mounted on the spindle whereby said 
s'eeve is held thereon to at least some extent by fluid 
pressure within the spindle exerted on the sliding plug.” 
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CARTER 
TRAVELERS 


(The ABC Line) 


Millions of whirling sliiies are 
working millions of hours every 
day spinning millions of pounds of 
yarn, and Carter Travelers are 
playing a vital role in “keeping em 
spinning’. ... Vital, because most 
of this yarn is earmarked for the 


war effort. 


Carter Travelers have got to be 


good-—and they are. 


TRAVELER — 


OIVISION OF 


GASTONIA, N. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
R, D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2106 S. LAMAR STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. $33, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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CARTER 
Vice-President, 
Murray W. Soles Company 


SAL 


Var industries as well as the various gov- 


| 
4 


acies have found beating job- 
bers vita war efforts, gays Garter 
Sales, of Murray Company, Detroit. 


“In building the world’s lates 


\4\ plant in record-breaking time, as well as in cot rose bee 3 

AMERICAN BLOWER other construction jobs for war work, the records prove Pee oy _ 
that jobbers played an important role. 

“Manufacturers of vital war goods in many instances . * 

Save precious time, avoid delays and speed up their work . 

by utilizing the heating jobber to the fullest extent, not only . > 

on heating equipment but on many other items as well.” . 

If you need heating equipment and other vital material, phone . - 

the nearest heating jobber. Let him serve you. Remember, for war . 3 


work or for work on contracts or subcontracts for the Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard or Maritime Commission, you can now buy American 
Blower Steel Unit Heaters—the proved, economical, dependable, 


material-saving method of heating. 


ANIERICAN 


* Res 


In. NADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., Windser, Oni. nit Heater 
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Southern Mill Workers Honored for War 
Bond Purchases 

The Southern textile industry has been well represented 
in the large number of firms recently announced as win- 
ners of United States Treasury Department Minute Man 
pennants. These mills are entitled to fly the pennant be- 
cause of having 90 per cent or more of their employees 
on a pay roll deduction plan for the purchase of war 
bonds and stamps. 

The Firestone Cotton Mills of Gastonia, N. C., has its 


«over 2,000 workers 95 per cent on the plan. Other textile 


firms in Gaston County have received certificates for 
having attained the same rating and are entitled to fly 
the Minute Man flag. They are: Gastonia Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Mills; Knit Products Corp. of Belmont; 
Carlton Yarn Mills and Dora Mills, Inc., of Cherryville. 

At impressive exercises held at Fieldale, Va., on Au- 
gust 31st, a pennant was presented to the Marshall Field 
& Co.'s towel mill. The firm qualified for the award when 
over 92 per cent of its employees signed up for deduc- 
tions. The Marshall Field & Co. hosiery mill at Fieldale 
has previously been awarded a flag. 

A Minute Man flag was presented to the Elmore Corp. 
at Spindale, N. C., August 25th. All employees of the 
mill are buying war bonds and stamps. 

Various notables took part in celebrations at Spartan- 
burg, S. C., recently when employees of the Spartan Mills 
and the Beaumont Mfg. Co. were honored for efficiency 
in war production and “all out’? buying of stamps and 
bonds. Officials of the Beaumont Mill recently reported 
that 99.8 per cent of the 1,310 employees are investing 
11.9 per cent of their earnings in war savings. 

At Fries, Va., the Washington Mills were awarded the 
Minute Man flag at services which more than 1,000 em- 
ployees attended while all shifts of the plant were sus- 
pended, 


Cotton Bag Demand Expanding Sharply 


With burlap supplies shrinking, demand for cotton bags 
to pack agricultural commodities has expanded apprecia- 
bly in recent weeks and indications are that a ready mar- 
ket will be found for the approximately billion and a half 
yards of cotton baggings that the industry is making un- 
der orders from the War Production Board, according to 
the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

In fact, markets for cotton bags right now are much 
larger than most mills anticipated. Flour and feed mills 
in the Middle and Far West have been buying cotton con- 
tainers in.large volume and indications are that the bulk 
of the potato crop in Maine and Long Island will be 
wrapped in cotton. 

Due to shipping difficulties, supplies of burlap have 
been shrinking fast. The purpose of the WPB order 
directing mills to convert looms to cotton baggings was to 
offset the shortage resulting from the inability of import- 
ers to obtain supplies of the jute cloths from Calcutta. 
For most agricultural bags cotton and burlap are inter- 
changeable. 

Preparations. are now. being made. for the packing of 
other crops in cotton containers, among them sugar, rice, 
wheat, corn and linseed, beans, starch and seed. 
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Cafeteria Is Built for Borden Mills 
Employees 

Kingsport, Tenn.—The Borden Mills, Inc., have con- 

structed a brick and steel cafeteria near the main plant 

for the convenience of employees. The cost of the build- 

ing and the equipment in it was approximately $15,000. 


Shown above is the new cafeteria constructed for em- 
ployees of the Borden Mills. 


Executives and overseers of the Borden Mills, Inc., are, 
front row, left to right, H. B. White, overseer of weaving: 
R. D. Dillard, cloth room overseer; H. C. Phipps, master 
mechanic; L. E. Sanders, in charge of outside; Ralph 
Burrell, in charge of village; and Kent Dykes, employees’ 
credit union and war bond and stamp treasurer; back 
row, left to right, W. J. Still, vice-president and general 
manager; C, F. Earnhardt, |r., superintendent; H. M. 
Belk, assistant superintendent; E. C. Cross, cashier; J. H. 
Sloan, assistant cashier; |. E. Peppers, overseer of card- 


ing; and D. E. Sherrill, overseer of spinning. 


Vacuum Cotton Picker 


Washington, D. C.—A cotton-picking machine utilizing 
the principle of the household vacuum cleaner is the in- 
vention of Theo Flewellen of Harnando, Miss., on which 
he has received a patent. An inverted U-shaped pipe 
passes over the cotton row, bearing on each of its arms a 
series Of flare-mouthed apertures. Suitable machinery 
mounted on the chassis provides the partial vacuum nec- 
essary to suck the ripe lint into these open mouths. 
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Mill News 


Aucusta, GA.—aA handkerchief manufacturing plant, 
with capacity.of 10,000 dozen handkerchiefs per week, 
will begin operation soon and will be known as the Marks 
Mig. Co. 


MosiLe, AtaA.-—Plans for rebuilding the hre-damaged 
Sanders Cotton Mills here have been announced. The 
project will cost approximately $500,000. J. C. Sanders is 
president. 


GRIFFIN, GA.-The stockholders of the Georgia-Kin- 
caid Mills voted at a meeting on August 20th to change 
the name of the company to Dundee Mills, Inc. The 
change was effective on September Ist, 1942. 


‘The Warrior Duck Mills, which 
were established about six months ago to manufacture 
Army ducks, have 101 looms. H. A. Ligon is secretary 
and treasurer and C. L. Williams is superintendent. 


SPARTANBURG, 5..C. 


WINCHESTER, VA.—Andrew Bell,. local Chamber of 
Commerce secretary, has announced that a textile firm 
employing up to 200 women will open for business here 
as soon as it is definitely determined whether that num- 
ber of employees can be obtained permanently, to make 
pajamas for men, women and children. He was not at 
liberty to disclose the identity of the firm at present, but 
said a building lease already had been obtained for five 
years and financial standing established. 


LoweLL, N. C.—The statement in our August 15th is- 
sue to the effect that Spinners, Inc., was a reorganization 
of the Norlina Cotton Mills was incorrect. Spinners, Inc., 
is a separate corporation and has a.separate equipment 


but the two plants do have approximately the same offi- 


cers. 
Aucusta. Sprtncs, VaA.—Stillwater Worsted Mills, 
which has mills at Augusta Springs, Craigsville and 


that it would change its 
corporate name to Harrisville Combing Co..and would 
sell its plants now engaged in.the manufacture of worsted 
yarn and cloth to a new corporation, Stillwater Worsted 
Mills, Inc. 

The new corporation will manufacture worsted yarn 
and cloth and sell its products through Stillwater Sales 
Co., which it also will acquire. The manufacture of wool 
tops will be carried on by the old company and Austin TY. 
Levy will continue as its president and treasurer. 

Stillwater Worsted Mills, founded in 1909 at Green- 
ville, R. I., has ten mills in Rhode Island, Connecticut 
and Virginia and employs 1,800 persons. Management of 


Goshen. has announced soon 


the new company will be entirely in the hands of people 
now connected with the business. the announcement said. 
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CotumBus, GA.—The Bradley Mfg. Co. is being liqui- 
dated and the Eagle & Phenix Mills are buying such ma- 
chinery of the Bradley firm as they will need. 

The Eagle & Phenix Mills are constructing an addition 
to their No. 3 mill, and will consolidate and rearrange the 
machinery which they have, all of which is being done for 
more efficient operation. 7 

The looms of the Bradley firm, which are 75 60-inch 
width looms, will be transferred to a similar department 
of the Eagle & Phenix Mills. 


The Comer-Avondale Mills has been organized to take 
over the yarn business formerly handled by Currier & Co. 
Hugh Comer and J. Craig Smith, both of the Avondale 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., will be president and vice-presi- 
dent, respectively. The new company will have offices at 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Reading, Chicago and 


Chattanooga. 


WPB ORDER M-99 


Under WPB Order M-99, publishers must dis- 
pose of all obsolete plates by October 1, 1942, plates 
being deemed “obsolete” if they have been in exist- 
ence and have not been used for one vear prior to 
July 1, 1942. 

Publishers are required to return plates to owners 
or to turn them in to scrap channels. Please let us 
have your instructions promptly. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, 


Textile Institute Nearing Completion 


Belmont, N. C.-—Work is progressing rapidly upon the 


_ buildings of the North Carolina Textile Institute being 


erected upon the Wilkinson Boulevard, and it is expected 
that the plant will be in operation in January, 1943. ° 

The Government has just alloted its share of the $100,- 
000 building fund, a total of $32,700. The Institute will 
be for the purpose of giving complete training in textile 
mill operation, from the machine shop to weaving. This 
type of skilled labor is expected to be in urgent demand 
before the war is over. 


Textiles, Inc., Declares Dividend 

Gastonia, N. C.—Textiles, Inc., has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 25 cents per share on the preferred stock 
and a quarterly dividend of 10 cents per share on the 
common stock, both payable October Ist to stockholders 
of record September 19th. 
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VELVAK 


CLEANS, SOFTENS, PRESERVES AND 
WATER-PROOFS BELTS 


INSURES 100% TRANSMISSION 
CONTAINS NO GUM OR PITCH 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Offices — 205-6-7 Latonia Bldg. — Charlotte, N. C. 


Belt Lubricant 


CAP BAR FINGERS, LEVER SCREWS 
AND LEVER ARMS 


REPAIRED 
_ by Special Method—Good As New 


‘BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 


INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


STARCH SERVICE 


ae 1866 our policy of Fair Service to All has been 
the bulwark of our business. It has withstood the test 
of two major wars and several depressions. Today 
Our customers have confidence in our ability to protect 
their interests especially through the present 
emergency. They have confidence in the high quality 
of our textile starches . . corn, potato, wheat . . which 
reflect the craftsman’s art in skillfully converting the 
best materials the world affords. This custome: 
confidence is one of our most valuable assets. We 


shall do all in our power to preserve and strengthen it. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


285 Madison Ave. 1011 Johnston Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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for old Spinning Rooms 
and Weave Rooms 


with the help of 


Certified Climate 


Air enters through 
mixing chamber 


Propelled through ducts, 


graduated 


Automatic shutters 
let heat out 


Regain higher and 


more dependable. 


Greater strength 
and more uniform- 
ity in numbers. 


Drafting of Fibers 
smoother and more 
compact. Waste 
and fly reduced 
to a remarkable 
degree. 


Fewer Ends Down. 
Not as many stops 
or piecings. Notas 
many adjustments. 
Cleaner and very 
much more com- 
fortable rooms. 


Better Product 

from shorter, less 

expensive staple. 

And very often 
2% to 3% 


more production 


CLIMATE 


with its exclusive 
method of control 
has been known to 


PAY FOR ITSELF 


in a year, or less. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Charlotte, N.C. 
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News 


W. L. Turner is now overseer of weaving at the Sara- 
toga-Victory Mill, Guntersville, Ala. 


W. D. Wilkes is now overseer of carding and spinning, 
Saratoga-Victory Mills, Guntersville, Ala. 


C. B. McCorkle is now second hand in the cloth room 
at Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


W. F. Muillinax has been promoted to general overseer 
of spinning at Calhoun Mills, Calhoun Falls, 5. C. 


M. H. Carter has been appointed superintendent of 
Winton Mills No. 2 at Fort Valley, Ga. 


J. R. Owens has resigned a position on the police force 
at Woodruff, S. C., to become night watchman at the 
Mills Mill. 


N. P. Edge, formerly with the Saco-Lowell Shops, is 
now overseer of carding at the Judson Mills, Greenville, 


C, P. Puckett has been promoted from second hand to 
night overseer of weaving at the Chadwick-Hoskins Mill 
No. 4 at Charlotte, N. C. 


L. E. Settlemyer has been promoted from loom fixer to 
weaving second hand at Chadwick-Hoskins Mill Nea. 4 at 
Charlotte, N. C. 


M. A. Enloe is now superintendent of carding and spin- 
ning at Highland Park Mfg. Co. Mill No. 3 at Charlotte, 


George W. Ray has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
Calhoun Mills, Calhoun Falls, S$. C., and has accepted a 
similar position with the Judson Mills at Greenville, 5. C. 


T. A. Lewis is now superintendent of carding and spin- 
ning at Highland Park Mfg. Co. Mill No. 3 at Charlotte, 
N.C. 


J. C. Self, Jr., son of the president of the Greenwood 
Cotton Mills, Greenwood, S. C., is attending a cost ar- 
tillery training school at Fort Monroe, Va. 


J. H. Styron has transferred from overseer of weaving 
at CHadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 4, Charlotte, N. C., to a 
similar position at Mill No. 1. 


Samuel W. Taite, formerly superintendent of the Wil- 
son Mfg. Co., Wilson, N. C., is now manager of the Vogue 
Mfg. Co., Tappahannock, Va. | 


A. Ashton has been promoted to overseer of weaving in 


addition to his present position as overseer of cloth room 
and slashing, Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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‘Mrs. Lewis Perris is in Abbeville, S$. C., and has a posi- 
tion at Abbeville Mills after a prolonged stay in Green- 
ville, where she was connected with a recreation program. 


A. C. McKee has accepted the position as purchasing 
agent in addition to his present duties as production man- 
ager, Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Frank Gurley, formerly night superintendent at the 


Carter Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., is now night superin- 
tendent at the Firestone Cotton Mills at Gastonia, N. C. 


Robert I. Dalton of Charlotte, N. C., Southern repre- 
sentative of the Whitin Machine Works, has been. ap- 
pointed a member of the Charlotte Housing Authority. 


Miss Jessie Pearl Rice; who was director of sales of the 
Riverside Mfg. Co. at Moultrie, Ga., was among the first 
to join the WAAC, 


W. O. Price of Clover, S. C.,.is now night overseer of 
carding and spinning at Echota Cotton Mills, Calhoun, 
Ga. He succeeds Dick: J. Tribble, who is now serving in 
the armed forces, 


J. R. Daniel has resigned as overseer of twisting, wind- 
ing and warping at the Tifton Cotton Mills, Tifton, Ga., 
to accept the position of night superintendent of the Jef- 
ferson Mill No. 3 at Royston, Ga. 


Frank F. Willingham, secretary of Indera: Mills at 
Winston-Salem, N. C., will leave soon to become connect- 
ed in a civilian capacity with the Naval Bureau of Ord- 
nance. 


J. B. Shelton, overseer of weaving, Brookside Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn., has resigned his position to accept a 
position with Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va. 


Julian S. Bolick has accepted the position of resident 


engineer for the Joanna Textile Mills Co. at Goldville, 


5S. C. Mr. Bolick recently was married to Miss Margaret 
Moorhead, daughter of W. A. Moorhead, agent for. the 


Joanna Mill. 


G. L. Chapman, who recently resigned as superintend- 
ent of the Barbara Mills, Inc., Salisbury, N. C., to enter 
the Army with the rank of captain, has been ordered 
overseas. He was formerly in the regular Army and spent 
several years in the Philippines. 


L. W. Green, Sr., superintendent of carding and spin- 
ning at Highland Park Mfg. Co. Mills Nos. 1 and 3 at 
Charlotte, N.-C., for the past five vears, has resigned to 
accept the position of general superintendent of Dora 
Yarn Mills Nos. 1 and 2 at Cherryville, N. C. 
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HOUGHTON WOOLTOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
253 Summer St. Boston 


Write or Phone Our Southern Representative 


JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692 Charlotte. N. C. 


40 YEARS IN THE TRADE" 
FLYER AND STEEL ROLL 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER co. 
Phone 668 Spartanburg, S. C. 


TEXTILE FINISHES 


for COTTON, RAYONS and MIXTURES. 
TEXTILE OILS — HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Charlotte, North Carolina | Founded 1914 


FOR ALL | 


* QUALITY 


UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. IOWA 
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PRECISION BOBBINS 


Minimum tolerances are essential to correct operation of feeler 
motion. Too much taper causes sluffing—too little taper 
interferes with stripping. 


Like to sec one? Will send sample. 


Uninterrupted production—Precision bobbins. 


Precision Bobbins Are Made By 


~NEW ENGLAND 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 
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Converters Are Advised To Study Price 
Regulation 


Converters of finished piece goods who may e:roneously 
believe they are entitled to a larger margin because they 
produce fabrics for higher priced dresses have been ad- 
vised by the Office of Price Administration to study the 
strict requirements of Maximum Price Regulation 127 for 
filing petitions for adjustment of ceiling prices before con- 
cluding that they are entitled to receive relief. : 


OPA emphasized that any overcharges which a conver- 
ter may have made as a result of the interim relief 
eranted by filing a petition for adjustment must be re- 
founded when OPA has. taken final action on the petition. 


The mistaken impression has developed in some con- 
verting circles that the only requirement necessary, to 
charge a higher margin for converting operations en ex- 
pensive dress material, pending OPA adjustment, is that 
the converter shall have received a “docket number” from 
OPA. ‘Docket numbers” are given to petitions for ad- 
justment under price regulations. It has come to the 
attention of OPA officials that converters who have peti- 
tioned GPA on matters unrelated to higher priced dress 
fabrics in some instances have asked whether they may 
use the “docket number” of such petitions as a basis for 
charging higher prices. 


In other cases, some petitions for adjustment filed un- 


der this provision admittedly do not qualify ‘for favorable 
action, but the petitioner apparently seeks a “docket 
number” as a means of charging a higher price for his 
converted fabrics. OPA stated that such petitions will be 
promptly dismissed. 


Before filing a petition for adjustment under the proper 
1400.80. (b) 
they qualify to do so, 


section converters must consider whether 


This section provides that a converter may file a peti- 
tion if his production of finished piece goods is sold pre- 
dominantly to manufacturers exclusively engaged in the 
production of relatively expensive dresses (with a mini- 
mum wholesale price line of $16.00 or more, or as low as 
$3.75 for all cotton fabrics). The converter must show 
that due to the terms of Regulation 127, he would suffer 
hardship with respect to his entire business. It is. not 
enough to show that particular fabrics, particular depart- 
ments or even a particular corporation of a group of affil- 
iated concerns will be adversely affected by the regula- 
tion. 


In addition, the petition must contain or be accompa- 


nied by a’sworn statement giving specified information. 


Any person who has properly filed a petition for ad- 
justment under this paragraph and who has received no- 
tice that such petition has been docketed may, pending 
formal action by OPA, sell and deliver finished piece 
goods at prices that would be permissible under the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation. However, all such sales 
and deliveries will be subject to revision in accordance 
with the permission finally given by OPA, and, where 
necessary, refunds will be required. 
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Textile Industry Sets Record 


The textile industry, setting records for cotton con- 
sumption, has sufficient orders to keep it operating at 
capacity “for many months,” said the Fifth District Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Richmond in its monthly summary 
of the district’s business conditions. 

The full-fashioned hosiery industry was described as 
‘hard hit” because it cannot obtain supplies of yarn in 
desired quantities. The industry’s machinery is not suit- 
able for conversion to production of socks for the armed 
forces. 

While the textile industry “cannot supply demands for 
civilian goods,” the Reserve Bank said, retail outlets gen- 
erally anticipated this situation and laid in large quanti- 
ties of textiles while they were available. 

Agricultural prospects for the district were declared to 
be “excellent insofar as the chief money crops are con- 
cerned.”’ Greatly increased money returns for this year’s 
crops of cotton and tobacco, compared with 1941, appar- 
ently are assured, the bank said. 


Institute Elects New Members 


The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., announces that the 
following mills were elected to membership at a meeting 
of the board of directors: Poulan Cotton ‘Mills, Poulan, 
Ga.; Standard Coated Products Corp., Mobile, Ala., and 
Selma, N. C.; Whittier Mills, Chattahoochee, Ga.: Mills 
Mills, Greenville, and Woodruff, S. C.; Harmony Grove 
Mills, Commerce, Ga.; Belton Mills, Belton, S. C.; Gren- 
del Mills, Greenwood, S. C.; Thomaston Cotton Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga.;. Roberta Mills, Alexander City, Ala.:; 
Bettie Frances Mills, Alexander City, Ala.; Jackson Mills 
at High Shoals, N. C., Iva, and Wellford, S. C.; Chicopee 
Mig. Corp. of Georgia, Gainesville, Ga. 


T. E. Raht, Jr., Missing 


Columbus, Ga.—Corporal Ted E. Raht, Jr., U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve, son of T. E. Raht, vice-president and 
superintendent of the Swift Spinning Mills, and Mrs. 
Raht, has been reported missing in action, his parents 
have been notified by the War Department. 

Corporal Raht enlisted in the Survey Regiment of the 
Canadian Army in 1941 and served for four months. 
Karly in 1942 he secured his release from the Canadian 
Army and enlisted in the U. S. 

“Deeply regret to inform you,” the telegram read, 
“that your son, Corporal Ted E Raht, Jr., U. S. Marine 
Corps Reserve, has been reported missing in action in the 
performance of his duty and in the service of his country. 
The commandant appreciates your great anxiety and will 
furnish vou further information promptly when received.” 


Study Coarse Cloth Production 


Washington, D. C.—Textile mills in Argentina are 
studying methods of producing coarse woven cloth to 
manufacture bags required for storing this year’s grain 
harvest, according to the Department of Commerce. The 
sale and use of all bags is controlled by the Government. 
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MEON “"T’’ for conditioning cotton 
yarns is more than a penetrant or 
wetting agent. MEON “T”’ is hygro- 
scopic, and by virtue of its property of 
breaking down surface tension, insures 
rapid absorption. MEON “T”’ per- 
manently sets the twist and removes 
the kinks. Any amount of water can be 
imparted and retained by the use of 


MEON “T’. Therein lies a tangible 
value for the manufacturer... . 


Can be Usedin —_s. 
ANY CONDITIONING MACHINE 


1 gallon MEON “‘T” to 99 gallons water 


INSURES SMOOTH WEAVING 
INCREASES BREAKING STRENGTH 
A RUST INHIBITOR | 

* WILL NOT AFFECT THE BOBBINS 
ECONOMICAL 
EFFICIENT 


Use it on your Tyeing-in Machine 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for FIBRE CONDITIONING 
ESTABLISHED 1874 


ELIZABETH, N. J. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES 
AUSTIN M. KNIGHT FREDERIC L. EKSTRAND 
WEST YARMOUTH. MASS. STAFFORD SPRINGS,CONN. 

HENRY F.GRAUL SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


CHARLOTTE. ARLOTTE. 
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Uncle Sam's order! And it means 
that now more than ever you need 
the accuracy, uniformity, and high- 
speed efficiency of U S bobbins, shut- 
tles, cones and spools. 

Call on our experience to help keep 
things humming. For 85 years we've 


been digging to discover better ways! 


Let US help you 


AND 

q « “a . » 

\) 

us 

give N! 

PRO 

| SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 
ee GREENVILLE, S. C. 

ol CHARLOTTE, N. C. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
4 ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co 
4 Birmingham, Ala. 
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Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


Published Semi-Monthly By | 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Eastern Address: P. O. Box'133, Providence, R. I. 
David Clark President and Managing Editor 
Junius M. Smith Vice-President and Business Manager 
Ellis Royal (On leave in U. S. Army) Associate Editor 


James T. McAden Associate Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year payable in advance $1.50 
Other Countries in Postal Union . - 3.00 
Single Copies - - 10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 


necessarily refiect the opinion of the publishers, Items pertaining 


to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Cramerton Mills Receive Award 


The Cramerton Mills have been given the cov- 
eted Army-Navy Production Award and their 
employees are entitled to wear Army-Navy “EE” 
pins. 

They were entitled to this award because of 
their productions of Army goods but it could 
have been awarded upon other grounds. 

For many years the Cramerton Mills had 
made combed twills for Army uniforms and had 
learned, by expensive experience, all the details 
of their manufacture. 

When the Army began to call for a very large 
volume of goods for uniforms, Stuart W. Cramer, 
Jr., president of the Cramerton Mills, realized 
that mills, without experience in the manufacture 
of such goods, were badly handicapped and that 
their inexperience would cause them to make 
mistakes and greatly delay the production of 
- goods of the quality the Army required. 

In order to assist the Government, Mr. Cramer 
voluntarily offered the experience of his organi- 
zation to other mills and gave them access to his 
mills and his records. | 

It was largely through the assistance, which 
the Cramerton Mills gave, that the production of 
Army twills came through so quickly and it is 
with pleasure that we note that the Army-Navy 
award honor has come to them. 
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New Textile Directory 


The pocket edition of Clark’s Directory of 
Southern Textile Mills, the 61st edition, has 
been completed and is now being mailed. 

The office edition, which we began to publish 
two years ago, will be completed about October 
Ist. 

From many sources, we learn that cotton mill 
managers are finding very useful the waste cost, 
price per pound, manufacturing margin and 
other tables which are included in the office edi- 
tion. 


They Prevented Synthetic Rubber 


After listening to the expose of the synthetic 
rubber fiasco, as made by radio commentator 
Fulton Lewis, Jr, we wrote the Rubber Reserves 
Corp. on June 25th, 1942, as follows: 


Rubber Reserves Corp. 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sirs: 

lf half of what commentator Fulton Lewis, Jr. has 
said, about your unwillingness to permit rubber to be . 
made from alcohol, is true, most of those who are con- 
ducting your affairs should resign. 

The man or the group of mén who delay the production 
of synthetic rubber in order to favor certain interests, can 
only be classed with Benedict Arnold. 

Very truly. yours, | 
DaAvip CLARK. 


Those, who have read the recent report of the 
Baruch Committee, will agree that we were fully 
justified in writing that letter. 

Jesse Jones, as head of the RFC, according to 
Washington Merry-Go-Round, refused to permit 
the Army to have funds with which to establish 


a stockpile of rubber prior to Pearl Harbor. 


A 35-year-old Chicago bank clerk, who was 
then connected with Jesse Jones’ RFC, was 
placed in charge of the Rubber Reserves Corp.., 
although he knew nothing about rubber and had 
had no manufacturing experience. 

He was given as “technical advisor” a man 
who had been very closely affiliated with certain 
petroleum interests. 

Russia, which was successfully making rubber 
from alcohol obtained from grain, twice offered 
to give the process to the Rubber Reserves Corp. 
and even offered to send their technical men to 
put the first plant in operation. 

They were rebuffed by the former bank clerk. 
presumably under the advice of the ‘technical 
advisor,” and so were all persons who became 
interested in establishing plants for the manufac- 
ture of synthetic rubber by the alcohol process. 

Many of them asserted that they would re- 
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quire no Government funds and desired priori- 
ties for very small amounts of steel. 

The bank clerk, presumably with the advice 
of the “technical advisor,’ dished out $620,000,- 
000 of Government funds to petroleum interests 
for the construction of plants for the manufac- 
ture of synthetic rubber by the petroleum proc- 
ess. 

The Rubber Reserves Corp. was supposed to 
be a Government agency interested in securing 
synthetic rubber, as quickly as possible, but they 
blocked all processes for quick manufacture and 
held the road open for the process which would 
require the largest amount of Government funds, 
the largest priorities.for steel, the largest amount 
of vital raw materials for the manufacturing 
process and a very much longer time, for volume 
production of synthetic rubber to begin. 

The Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette says edito- 
rially: 

We ran up against a rubber shortage because certain 
interested parties were more concerned with the post-war 
control of synthetic rubber than they were with the cur- 
rent needs of this country. Insofar as it affects our war 
effort it comes mightily close to treason. 

We know that is an ugly word and an ugly implication. 
But don’t take our word for it. It is now in the record for 
anyone to read. It is as sorry a picture of greed as this 
war has produced. 


The Baruch Report states that there could 


have been a reasonably large supply of synthetic. 


rubber before the end of this year. 

The entire United States must now be put 
upon gas rationing in order to conserve rubber 
while the “‘monopoly,” which has been made se- 
cure, builds plants with $620,000,000 of the peo- 
ple’s money. 

The Baruch Report has told the millions, who 
must suffer because of rubber shortage, where to 
place the blame. 


A Letter to a Congressman 


Willard V. Merrihue of Scotia, N. Y 


., recently 
wrote a letter to his Congressman. 


It so concisely expresses our opinions that we 
consider it good material for our editorial page. 

This letter is democracy at. work. This letter represents 
what we are fighting for. This letter is the first T have 
ever written to you or to any Government official. 


For years I have sat back and watched selfish little in- 
dividuals and pressure groups write, telegraph or travel to 
Washington to ask for favors. 


For years I have wanted to write or to ask you for just 
one tavor—good, honest Government for me and for all 
the people. 


But I wondered what my one lone letter- 


-just like my 
one lone vote 


—could do. So I didn’t write. I didn’t ask. 


Now at long last I am stirred up—the cause is so vital 
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that I am writing my first letter 

It is this: 

You don’t realize how much more willing I am to make 
sacrifices to win this war than you think I am, and that 
goes for millions of Americans like me who have yet to 
write their first letter. You underestimate us. 


asking my first favor. 


So get us straight. 

Vote that $6,000,000,000 tax bill that doubles my in- 
come tax. 

Withhold 5 
year. 

Make War Savings Bonds compulsory. 
investing 11 per cent of my salary.) 

Put a ceiling on wages and all prices. 

Ration my gas 
you need it. 


5 per cent—-10 per cent—-of my savings next 


(1 am already 


take my spare tire-—take my car if 


Ration my food-—my clothes—my fuel. My great- 
grandfather got along on what I waste. 


Help Leon Henderson—-he’s got hold of a tiger by the 


- tail. Help him hold it or it will eat us all. 


For once in your life, forget the folks back home. Vote 
a clear, firm ‘Yes’ if it will win the war. Let that be 
your only test. 

Do:this and you won't have to worry about re-election 
for the duration. 

This letter is democracy at work—a private citizen 
with no ax to grind-——telling you not how to vote, but tell- 
ing you how he feels so that you may know better’ how to 
represent him, 

This letter is from a plain citizen with two sateen a 
mother, a job and a home, arid a long-neglected.-right to 
express the way he'd like to bé governed. 

There are 10,000,000 like me\in the United States. We 
will decide the election this fall.” Don’t underestimate us. 
You vote as: courageously as we are willing to sacrifice 
and nothing in this world can stop us. 


Those Rationing Blues 


In an exchange we note the following: 
And when I die, please bury me 
In a ton.of sugar ‘neath a rubber tree. 
Make my coffin a new limousine 
And water my grave with gasoline. 
It may be that some of our J geste wpe inclined 
readers can add other verses 


National Youth Telephone Bill 


Those operating the CCC made a desperate 
effort to keep their jobs and salaries, in spite of 
the fact that all the young men in the CCC 
camps were needed in the Army or in war indus- 
tries, but it was finally liquidated by a narrow 
margin of votes. 

Those operating the National Youth Adminis- 
tration were more successful and will continue to 
draw pay from the Government. 

During the hearings it was disclosed last 
year’s long distance telephone bill of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration was $262,892. The 
parasites who got paid for operating the organi- 
zation were evidently too lazy to write letters. 
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Abington Vacuum Card Stripping 
answers the need of the times for 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 
INSURANCE 


Abington 100% vac- 
uum stripping defi- 
nitely increases card 
production 4% or 
more; reduces strip- 
ping cost 60% to 
90%; improves card- 
ing by eliminating 


harmful brush action 

gy woolen on wires; permits 
stripper extra stripping per 
WasteStation Shift as added Prod- 
forflatstrips, uct-quality insurance. 

Collecting comber noil, 

poly Vacuum piping also 


used to collect all 
manner of process 
waste, fly, sweeps, 
etc., by cleaner, 
labor-saving method. 


Request 
Stripper Catalog 


ABINGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. © CHARLOTTE, N., C. 


TEXTILE 


LEATHER PRODUCTS 


It takes more than desire to be a champion. It takes 
a lot of knowing how—specialization and originality. 


. Champion Textile Leather Products are aptly 
named-—we specialize in the practical solution of 
problems pertaining to textile leathers. 


619 RUTHERFORD STREET ae : 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 
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Consider Proposed Trade Practice Rules 
Relating to the Colortastness of Textiles 


“ypROPOSED trade practice rules relating to the color- 
fastness of textiles have been presented by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in Washington. Public hearings 
on the proposed regulations were held both in Washing- 
ton and New York City, when various interested parties 
submitted suggestions as well as very pointed objections. 
Groups I and II of the rules were printed in the August 
15th issue of the TexTILE BULLETIN. The remainder of 
the rules follow. : 


TO DRY CLEANING 

Section 12—Scope of Term “Dry Cleaning”: The term 
“dry cleaning” as herein used shall be construed as em- 
bracing all types of dry cleaning, including the so-called 
“dry cleaning, dry” and “dry cleaning, wet” methods. - 

Section 13—-Grade A Colorfastness to Dry Cleaning: 
Textiles which show no appreciable change in color and 
no appreciable staining of contacting white fabric, or of 
white test cloth, when dry cleaned in accordance with or 
under conditions as severe as the prescribed Grade A dry 
cleaning test specified below in Subsection (a) of this Sec- 
tion 13, may be designated with respect to colorfastness 
to cleaning as follows: 

“Grade A Colorfastness to Dry Cleaning,” 
Cleanable,” “Grade A Dry-Cleanability.” 

| Interested or affected parties who deem it desirable 
to have an intermediate grade of colorfastness to dry 
cleaning are invited to present proposed drafts of provi- 
sions for such intermediate grade and specification of ap- 
propriate test therefor. | 

Subsection (a) 6f Section 13—Prescribed Test for 
Grade A Colorfastness to Dry Cleaning: The prescribed 
test specified in Section 13 for Grade A colorfastness to 
dry cleaning shall be that specified as “Cleaning, Wet, 
Procedure” in Section VI of Commercial Standard CS59- 
41, or revised and approved test of equal or greater sever- 
ity, 

Section 14——-Textiles Having Less Than Above Grade 
0} Colorfastness to Dry Cleaning: Textiles which do not 
have sufficient degree of colorfastness to dry cleaning as 
to meet the requirements for foregoing grade of colorfast- 
ness to dry cleaning are not deemed to have sufficient re- 
sistance to fading or change of color in dry cleaning to 
constitute a substantial degree of colorfastness to dry 
cleaning. Therefore, such textiles shall not be represented 
or designated directly or indirectly as having any degree 


“Color Dry- 
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of such colorfastness. If any representations, directly or 
by implication or otherwise, are made as to colorfastness 
of such textiles to dry cleaning, the products shall be des- 
ignated as “Color Not Dry Cleanable,” or “Will Fade 
When Dry Cleaned,” or “Color Will Not Stand Dry 
Cleaning,” or by other designation which clearly and con- 
spicuously shows that the product is without substantial 
degree of colorfastness to dry cleaning and will fade or 
bleed if subjected to dry cleaning. 
IV-—-COLORFASTNESS TO PRESSING (DRY OR 
WET) 

15—-Scope of Term “Pressing”: The term 
‘pressing’ as herein used shall be construed as embracing 
all types of pressing, including the so-called “dry press- 
ing” and “wet pressing” methods. 

Section 16—Grade A Colorfastness to Pressing: Tex- 
tiles which show no appreciable change in color and no 
appreciable staining of contacting white fabric when 
pressed in accordance with or under conditions as severe 
as the prescribed Grade A colorfastness to pressing test 
specified below in Subsection (a) of this Section 16, may 
be designated with respect to colorfastness to pressing as 
follows: 

“Grade A Colorfastness. to Pressing,” “Fastness of 
Color to Pressing, Grade A,” “Grade A Fastness of Color 
to Pressing.” 


Section 


| Interested or affected parties who deem it desirable to 
have an intermediate grade of colorfastness to pressing 
are invited to present proposed drafts of provisions for 
such intermediate grade and specification of appropriate 
test therefor. | 

Section 17—Textiles Having Less Than Above Grade 
of Colorfastness to Pressing: Textiles which do not have 
such sufficient degree of colorfastness to pressing as to 
meet the above specified requirements for colorfastness. to 
pressing are not deemed to be sufficiently resistant to 
fading or change in color in pressing as to have a substan- 
tial degree of colorfastness to pressing. Therefore, such 
textiles shall not be represented or designated directly or 
indirectly as having any degree of colorfastness. If any 
representations, directly or by implication or otherwise, 
are made as to colorfastness of such textiles to pressing, 
the product shall be designated by such designation as 
“Color Will Not Stand Pressing,” or “Unsatisfactory Col- 
orfastness to Pressing,” or “Will Fade When Pressed” or 
by other designation which clearly and conspicuously 
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shows that the product is without substantial degree of 
colorfastness and will fade or change color when pressed. 


V—COLORFASTNESS TO PERSPIRATION 


Section 18—-Scope of Term “Perspiration”: The term 
“perspiration” as herein used shall be construed in its 
broad sense as embracing all human perspiration, includ- 
ing so-called normal perspiration, acid perspiration, and 
alkaline perspiration. 


Section 19—-Grade A Colorfastness to Perspiration: 
Textiles which show no appreciable change in color and 
no appreciable staining of contacting white fabric when 
subjected to the prescribed Grade A test for colorfastness 
to perspiration specified below in Subsection (a) of this 
Section 19 or to conditions of equal or greater severity, 
may be designated with respect to colorfastness to per- 
spiration as follows: 

“Grade A Colorfastness to Perspiration,”’ ‘‘Will Not 
Fade From Perspiration,”’ “Colorfast to Perspiration.” 


Subsection (a) of Section 19—Prescribed Test for 
Grade A Colorfastness to Perspiration: The prescribed 
test specified in Section 19 for Grade A colorfastness to 
perspiration shall be that prescribed in Section XI of 
Commercial Standard CS59-51 using both reagents there- 
in specified and the procedure therefor, or revised and 
approved test of equal or greater severity. 


[Interested or affected parties who deem it desirable 
have an intermediate grade of colorfastness to perspira- 
tion are invited to present proposed drafts of provisions 
for such intermediate grade and specification of appropri- 
ate test therefor. | 

Section 20—Textiles Having Less Than Above Grade 
of Colorfastness to Perspiration: Textiles which do not 
have such sufficient degree of colorfastness to perspiration 
as to meet the foregoing requirements for colorfastness to 


perspiration are not deemed to have a substantial degree, 


of colorfastness to perspiration. Therefore, such textiles 
shall not be designated or represented, directly or indi- 
rectly, as having any degree of such colorfastness. If any 
representations, directly or by implication or otherwise, 
are made as to colorfastness of such textiles to perspira- 
tion, the product shall be designated as “Color Will Not 
Withstand Perspiration,’ or “Unsatisfactory Colorfast- 
ness to Perspiration,’ or by other designation which 
clearly and unequivocally shows that the product is with- 
out substantial degree of such colorfastness and will fade 
or bleed from perspiration. 


VI—COLORFASTNESS TO CROCKING—. 
(RUBBING) 


Section 21—-Grade A Colorfastness to Crocking (Rub- 
bing: Textiles which show no appreciable discoloration 
of contacting white fabric when subjected to the prescrib- 
ed Grade A colorfastness to crocking test specified below 
in subsection (a) of this Section 21 or to conditions as 
severe as those encountered in the test, may be designated 
with respect to colorfastness to crocking or rubbing as 
follows: 

‘Grade A. Colorfastness Crocking 
‘‘Grade A Fastness of Color to Rubbing.”’ 

Subsection (a) of Section 21—Prescribed Test for 


(Rubbing),, 
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Grade A Colorfastness to Crocking or Rubbing: 
prescribed test specified in Section 21 for Grade A color- 
fastness to crocking or rubbing shall be that specified in 
Section VIIT in Commercial Standard CS59-41, or revised 
and approved test of equal or greater severity. 

Section 22—-Grade B Colorfastness to Crocking (Rub- 
bing): ‘Textiles which show discoloration of white con- 
tacting fabric of not more than No. 8 Munsell Neutral 
Value Scale, but removable with soap and water, may be 
designated with respect to colorfastness to crocking or 
rubbing as follows: | 

“Grade B Colorfastness to Crocking (Rubbing),” 
“Grade B Fastness of Color to Rubbing.” 

Subsection (a) of Section 22——Prescribed Test for 
Grade B Colorfastness to Crocking or Rubbing: The 
prescribed test specified in Section 22 hereof for Grade B 
colorfastness to crocking or rubbing shall be that speci- 
hed in Section VII of Commercial Standard CS59-41, or 
revised and approved test of equal or greater severity. 


Section 23—-Grade Colorfastness to Crocking or 
Rubbing: Textiles which show a limited discoldration of 
contacting white fabric or more than No. 8 Munsell Neu- 
tral‘ Value Scale, but removable with. soap and water, 
when subjected to the prescribed test below for Grade C 
colorfastness to crocking or rubbing or to conditions as 
severe as such prescribed test, may be designated with 
respect to colorfastness to crocking or rubbing as follows: 

“Grade C Colorfastness to Crocking 
‘Grade C Fastness of Color to Rubbing.” 


(Rubbing),” 


Subsection (a) of Section 23-—Prescribed Test for 
Grade C Colorfastness to Crocking or Rubbing: The pre- 
scribed test specified in’ Section 23 hereof for Grade C 
colorfastness to crocking or rubbing shall be that speci- 
hed in Section VII of Commercial Standard CS59-41, or 
revised, and approved test of equal or greater severity. 


Section 24—Textiles having Less than Grade C Color- 
fastness to Crocking or Rubbing: Textiles which do not 
have such sufficient degree of colorfastness to crocking or 
rubbing as to have a Grade C or better colorfastness to 
crocking or rubbing are deemed so subject to fading or 
change of color due to crocking or rubbing as not to have 
a substantial degree of such colorfastness. Therefore, 
such textiles shall not be represented or designated, 
directly or indirectly, as having and degree of such co!or- 
fastness. If any representations, directly or by implica- 
tion or otherwise, are made as to colorfastness of such 
textiles to crocking or rubbing, the product shall be des- 
ignated as “Unsatisfactory Colorfastness to Rubbing 
(Crocking),” or “Color Will Not Withstand Rubbing or 
Crocking,’ or by other designation which clearly and 
conspicuously shows that the product is without substan- 
tial degree of such colorfastness and is subject to fading 
or bleeding from crocking or rubbing. 


VII—COLORFASTNESS TO GAS 


(This is of interest wherever acetate dyestuffs are 
used. ) 

Section 25——In respect of textiles the color or dye ol 
which is subject to gas fading, that is, fading or apprecia- 
ble change in color due to gases present in the atmosphere 
or otherwise contacting such textiles when used, the pur- 
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chaser thereof should be informed by those placing such 
textiles on the market or otherwise selling, promoting the 
sale of, or distributing the same, that said textiles are 
subject to gas fading, in order that purchasers and con- 
sumers may not be misled or deceived by concealment or 
nondisclosure of the product’s liability to gas fading. It 
is an unfair practice to sell, offer for sale, or promote the 
sale or distribution of such textiles without clear and non- 
deceptive disclosure of such gas fading properties to which 
the color or dye in the product is subject, such conceal- 
ment or nondisclosure having the capacity and tendency 
of resulting in deception of the purchasing or consuming 
public. 


Disclosure of any textile’s liability to gas fading should 
be made by stamp, tag, label or other mark attached to 
the product revealing such gas fading properties by clear 
and nondeceptive statement, as for example: 


“Color Subject to Fading from Atmospheric Gas,” 
“Color Subject to Gas Fading.” 


Rule 7—Omission of Colorfastness Designations in Cer- 
tain Respects While Supplying Them in Other Respects: 


(a) Where the textile in its uses is subjected to two or 
more color-changing agents, such as light, washing, dry 
cleaning, pressing, crocking, perspiration, etc., the respec- 
tive grade of colorfastness to each of. the agents encoun- 
tered in the use of the textile should be given. 


(b) Where the colorfastness to only one or more color- 
changing agents is mentioned but not all to which the tex- 
tile is subjected in its use, there shall be used the mark or 
designation of the lowest of the several applicable grades 


of colorfastness unless all applicable grades of colorfast- 
ness are shown and such other steps are taken as may be 
necessary to avoid deception. 


(c) It is an unfair trade practice to fail to disclose 
such additional information or to fail to use the lowest 
grade mark in the circumstances specified in these rules, 
such practice having the capacity and tendency to mis- 
lead or deceive the purchasing or consuming public. 

New Argentine Cotton Mill 

Buenos Aires.—The Argentine government has sent a 
delegation of experts to Santiago del Estero to establish 
in that Argentine province a cotton yarn and fabrics mill, 
the project having been approved by Congress. 

The sum of 1,500,000 pesos, equaling about $375,000, 
has been allotted for the construction of the plant, the 
various sections of which are to be taken into operation at 


subsequent dates. The factory will be dependent on the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


Greenville, S. C.—Victor-Monaghan Co. of Greenville 
has declared a common stock dividend at $1.50 payable 
September Ist to stockholders of record August 13th. The 
company previously had maintained a $1.25 quarterly 
rate. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 on the seven 
per cent preferred stock has been declared payable Octo- 
ber 1st to stockholders of record September 21st. 
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Canada Ups Cotton Consumption 


Montreal.—Operations in the Canadian cotton textile 
industry during the month of July were on a somewhat 
heavier scale than during the previous month, it is indi- 
cated in figures on bale openings issued by the Cotton In- 
stitute of Canada. 

July's openings totaled 41,873 bales (gross weight 500 
pounds) or an average per day of 1350.8 bales. This 
compares with 1230.9 average reported for the month of 
June, when 36,927 bales were opened. Gain in total open- 
ings, as compared with June, was 13.3 per cent. In com- 
parison with a year ago there was a slight reduction in 
bales opened, but the index series, which covers imported 
cotton yarn in addition to cotton consumed, recorded 
worthwhile gain over a year ago, 163.8 comparing with 
158.6. June’s index number was 146.8. 

For the first seven months of the year bale openings to- 
taled 297,439, an increase of 4.1 per cent over last year’s 
285,733 bales, an increase of 9.4 per cent over the 1940 
figure and an increase of 80:3 per cent over 1939. 


Ski Climber Gives Army Skier Traction 


The little seal who learns to turn his hair backward 
soon discovers that he can escape the clutches of the hun- 
gry polar bear because his hair, turned back thus, pre- 
vents him from slipping on the icy snow. 

Such is the principle of the new Army mohair ski 
climber which, fitted under the ski so that the mohair 
material goes against the grain, permits the skier to gain 
traction in climbing snow-covered hills. Several thousand 
are now being procured by the Quartermaster Corps for 
use by the Army in cold climates, it has been announced 
by the War Department. 

The ski climber consists of a strip of mohair 2+ inches 
wide and five feet 10 inches long, with three webbing 
straps at the front, center and rear, for attaching it to 
the ski. By using this device, the soldier-skier is able to 
ski up steep snowy grades with heavy loads. 


Brooks Bros. Member of Group 


Greenville, S. C—Among the leading manufacturer: 
which hold membership in the Rice Leaders of the Work 
Association of New York, unique national body, is Brooks 
Bros. Co. of Greenville. 

Dr. Elwood E. Rice is founder and president of the as 
sociation, founded over a quarter of a century ago and 
designed to raise the standards of industry and to point 
out manufacturers worthy of respect. 

The Greenville concern operates two plants, one under 
their own name manufacturing upholstery fabrics and the 
other known as the Southern Pile Fabric Co., manufac- 
turing pile fabrics and velours. 

The Brooks firm was started in 1865 by George Brooks. 
who operated one of the first textile mills in this country 
at Philadelphia. Marshall A. Brooks is the present presi- 
dent. 


American Viscose Rewards Welton 


Norman S$. Welton, supervisor of the Staple Depart. 
ment of the American Viscose Corp.'s plant at Vitro, W. 
Va., has been given a special monetary reward in recog- 
nition of outstanding work that resulted in a marked im- 
provement in one of the company’s products, it has been 
announced. The. corporation’s managers, in authorizing 
the presentation of the reward, commended Mr. Welton 
for his “‘unusual observation and application,” which led 
to a change in manufacturing methods of -benefit both to 
the corporation and to the users of its products. 


Davis Douglas Transferred 


Davis Douglas of the Brown Instrument Co., textile 
division, Atlanta, Ga., has been transferred and is now 
Southeastern division manager of the aeronautical depart- 
ment of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., with 
headquarters at St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Distributed by a 

CLAUDE B. ILER 
Southern Manager 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE a 
HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, 


Cc. C. SWITZER L. J. CASTILE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


mt, 


The Keever Starch Company. Columbus. Ohio 
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Hart Products Corp. To Sell Celludye Color 
Concentrates 

The Hart Products Coes. of 1440 Broadway, New 

York City, announces that it has been appointed exclusive 
sales agent for Celludye pigment color concentrates for 
the textile industry. 

These colors are manufactured by the Celludye Co.. 
1270 Sixth avenue, New York City. They are noted for 
their fastness, quick penetration and high pigment value 
It is claimed that their use eliminates completely the need 
for any additional dyeing processes. Required shades are 
matched to eliminate the necessity for color blending. 

These colors are said to be particularly useful in com- 
bination with Permalon, a new permanent cellulose finish, 
manufactured by the Hart Products Corp. for mosquito 
netting and other knitted and woven fabrics. 


Dixie Garment Business Booms 


Atlanta, Ga.—Prepared to clothe a growing army of | 


wartime women workers “‘in style,’ Southern garment 
manufacturers are assured of keeping busy for the dura- 
tion, their president has declared. 

Enthusiastic regarding the women’s work clothes mod- 
eled at the tenth annual convention of the Southern Gar- 
ment Manufacturers’ Association, President William J. 
Vereen of Moultrie declared: AG 

‘These clothes have style. They are attractive but they 
are practical. The women who wear them need have no 
fear of getting tangled up in factory machinery but she 
will still look well dressed.” 

P. M. French of Nashville, Tenn., estimated that 90 
per cent of the garment manufacturing facilities in the 
Southeast and Southwest are already devoted to the mak- 
ing of “essential clothing—work clothes or uniforms for 
the armed forces.” 

He predicted that within the next six or eight months 
15 per cent of the industry will be engaged in making 
work clothes for women in view of the steadily increasing 
number going to work in war factories, especially airplane 
plants. 


Employees Receive $100,000 in Bonuses 


The 5,000 or more employees of the Marshall Field & 
Co.’s mills at Fieldale, Va., and at Leaksville, Spray, and 
Draper, N. C., have received substantial amounts, repre- 
senting bonuses being paid by, the company. The total 
amount, which represents .a week's pay and $5 extra, was 
in excess of $100.000. 


OBITUARY 
E. T: ZIMMERMAN 
Woodruff, S. C—Elridge T. Zimmerman, 59, assistant 
superintendent and overseer of the Mills Mill plant No. 2 
for several — died at his home on East Georgia street 
at 5:10 p. m. September 11th following a long period of 
declining 
Mr. Zimmerman was connected with the Mills Mill ¢ 


for 30 vears. 
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The Onyx organization is 
pledged 100 per cent with all 


its resources and equipment in 


this fight for ultimate Victory. 


To all mills and finishing plants 
engaged in supplying the 
armed forces with textiles 
Onyx extends its modern fa- 
cilities and experienced per- 
sonnel to assist in any way 
your problems dictate. Your 


inquiries are solicited. 


Let us all get behind the Presi- 
dent and see this fight through 
to Victory: Do more than your 
share—buy War Savings Bonds 
and Stamps—every day. 


_ ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Westminster Street, Providence, R. |. 
Charlotte Office: 124 East Third Street, Charlotte, N.C. — 
Mid-Western 


Canada: 
- Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., Toronto, Ont. 
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Cotton Textile Industry Now Pressing Research 
Program 

Although the cotton textile industry for many years 
has made only haphazard stabs at research, it has lately 
become research-minded and is developing one of the best 
rounded and co-ordinated programs of any industry in the 
country. Several hundred experiments are now in prog- 
ress which will not only expand thé industry's post-war 
markets but will broaden its tremendous contribution in 
prosecuting the war; Dr. C. T. Murchison, president of 
the Cotton Textile Institute, Inc., disclosed recently. 

‘So deep and widespread is the interest in research,” 
Dr. Murchison said, ‘‘that it is hard to realize that only a 
few short years ago a survey of the cotton research ac- 
tivities then being conducted showed that for the most 
part they were unrelated, lacking in continuity and com- 
prehensiveness, without the benefit of definite purpose or 


guidance and without that intimate connection with the 


industry that would assure maximum utilization of the 
findings of the laboratory. It can now be said.that all 
cotton interests, agricultural and industrial, have become 
research-minded and are willing, mentally and financially, 
‘to support the scientific research which has long been 
lacking.” 

Although the work is being done independently by va- 
rious organizations, it is doubtful if any industry will 
have the research facilities which ‘will be available to cot- 
ton growers and processors in a few years, according 
to John T. Wigington, director of research for the 
Institute. Aside fram the projects of a half-dozen Gov- 
ernment bureaus and agencies, there are about a dozen 
texti'e schools and universities in the country which are 
conducting experimental and testing work for the indus- 
try. 

As an example of the type of work being done, the 
Government’s Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
established in New Orleans recently through the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, has five divisions working on cot- 
ton. They cover fiber research, processing, chemical fin- 
ishing, engineering and development, survey and ap- 
praisal.. The laboratory is being equipped on a “‘pilot- 
plant” scale for the commercial practicability of each 
development, Beyond this point, reliance is placed:on the 
co-operation of manufacturers and finishers to run practi- 
cal trials on a full commercial scale. 

Some of the more recent types of research conducted 
by various laboratories are as follows: 

1. Flameproofed cotton quilts for suspension inside 
windows as an air raid protection and for use in extin- 
guishing fires. 

2. Cotton caulking material to replace jute oakum in 
ship construction. 7 

3, New mixtures of cotton with wool and other import- 
ed fibers. 

4. Treatment of cotton rope and cord to increase ten- 
sile strength for replacement of imported hard fibers. 

5. Improvement of twist of one-ply yarns for hosiery 
as possible substitution for two-plys. 

6. Mildew-proofing of cotton fabric for sand bags and 
other uses. 

7. Improving the drape characteristics of cotton for re- 
placement of wool and other imported fabrics. 

8. Use of cottonseed oil for replacement of palm oil in 
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the tin plating industry and for lubricating textile ma- 
chinery in place of olive oil. 
9. Development of adhesives from cottonseed protein. 


10. Improvement of the nutritional value of cottonseed 
meal. 


11. Development of plastics for a wide list of war uses. 

12. Adoption of low-grade cotton lint to manufacture 
guncotton. | | 

13. Improved curing mats for replacement of jute and 
paper in concrete construction. 

14. Expanded use of cotton feltings. 

15. Conservation of fast dyes and bleaching materials. 
, 16. Development of camouflage nettings and blackout 
cloths. | 

[It was explained that these are but a few of the many 
experiments within the industry and in outside laborato- 
ries that are being brought to the attention of the insti- 
tute, which in turn keeps manufacturers posted on recent 
developments so that they can adopt them for their pro- 
duction. | 

Further co-ordination of the research resources will be 
effected in the near future, it was said, so that within an- 
other year or so the industry will have a much broader 
field in which to operate. 


DUCK FOR THE WAR EFFORT 


Textile mills of the United States Rubber Co., which formerly 
produced cord and fabric for tires, now weave heavy cotton 
duck for many military purposes. Of the company’s five mills, 
three have been converted to the weaving of duck and the 
spinning of yarns used largely in duck. The other two mills 
also produce targe quantities of duck yarns, the only tire cord 
still spun being supplied to the company’s tire plants for 
essential military tires. Shown here is one loom weaving a 
No, 10 duck 64 inches wide. The roll of finished duck above 
the loom weighs several hundred pounds. 
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Textile Operating Executives To Meet 


West Point, Ga.—An extensive exhibit of Army uni- 
forms and supplies, discussions of labor and personnel 
problems of industry in war and of material conservation 
and plant maintenance will be featured at a gathering of 
mill executives at the Callaway Auditorium in. LaGrange, 
Ga, September 19th, according to Erwin R. Lehmann, 
general chairman, and J}. H. Daughdrill, vice-general 
chairman of the Textile Operating Executives of Georgia. 

Lieut.-Col. John P. Baum, chief of the clothing divi- 
sion, Quartermaster Corps, Washington, is to be the first 
speaker. Colonel. Baum, on leave as assistant manager of 
Pepperell Mig. Co., Opelika, Ala., will speak on the 
Army’s requirements for mill products and will be in 
charge of the exhibit of uniforms and supplies. | 

Supervising plant protection will be discussed by Maj. 
Charles A. New, plant protection officer, Internal Security 
Division, Fourth Service Command, Atlanta, Ga., as well 
as material conservation and plant maintenance. 

Labor and personnel problems of industry in the war 
will be the subject of Thomas H. Quigley, state director 
of the U. S. Employment Service, Atlanta. 

R. C. S. Young, manager of the Textile Welfare Asso- 
ciation, LaGrange, Ga., will bring a message on the need 
of increased awareness on the part of Americans to the 
reality of the war and individual responsibility in connec- 
tion with it. 

Erwin R. Lehmann, general chairman of the Textile 
Operating Executives of Georgia, is superintendent of the 
‘Langdale Mills division of the West Point Mfg. Co., West 
Point, Ga. J. H. Daughdrill, vice-general chairman, 1s 
vice-president of the Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 
Robert W, Philip, secretary-treasurer, is editor of Cotton, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The executive committee consists of W. R. Beldon, 
manager, Clark Thread Co., Austell, Ga.; S. A. T. New- 
som, superintendent, Unity and Oakleaf plants, Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga.; Floyd B. Watson, superintendent, 
Griffin Mill division, Thomaston Cotton Mills, Griffin, 
Ga.; James O. Cobb, superintendent, Lafayette Cotton 
Mills, Lafayette, Ga.; S. W. Hempstead, general man- 
ager, Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga.: T. E. Raht, vice- 
president and superintendent of Swift Spinning Mills, Co- 
lumbus, Ga.; J. W. O'Neal, superintendent, Gainesville 
Cotton Mills, Gainesville, Ga. 


Navy Commends Ensign Marshall 


Charlotte, N. C——A commendation from the Secretary 
of the Navy to Ensign Hunter Marshall, III, who has 
been reported missing, has been received by his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hunter Marshall, Jr. 

Mr. Marshall, who is secretary of the North Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, received. a message 
from. the Navy Department on June 28th informing him 
that his son was missing. 

The message said that Ensign Marshall gave distin- 
guished service as officer-in-charge of the gun crew of his 
merchant vessel when it was torpedoed on June 9th, that 
he and his crew remained at their gun searching for the 
ehemy until the ship’s bow. was awash and the gun was 
pointing into the water Only after the ship’s crew had 
left did Ensign Marshall abandon ship. 
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As usual the LADIES 
get in the Last Word 


Do you want card clothing of such high 
quality that it gives you low costs per year? 

Here’s how Wissco Card Clothing wins 
loyal customers. 

Expert Wissco men set the machines, 
check and double check for exact adjust- 
ments, and supervise the grinding on most 
modern precision machines. Then sharp, 
feminine eyes inspect every inch before ship- 
ment, to make sure your order is 100% perfect. 

Try out Wisseo Card Clothing on your 
war production. Write Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Company, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
—or Buffalo, Worcester, Chicago, San 


Francisco. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
CARD CLOTHING | 
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| EATON & BROWN 
| Patent Attorneys 
1206 Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. Washington, D.C. 
Paul B. Eaton 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U.S. Patent Office 


| are modern. 
Tests, trials, eliminations, experi- 

| ments, planned efforts have been 
put into making them. 

Continued co-operation with Bat- J 

son will put the right fibre broom 

in every department. 


BATSO 


841 


FOR SALE 
Several hundred Pick Counters in 
good condition, 
COUNTER EXCHANGE 


P. O. Box 3095 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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N 
Greenville, S. C. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
Mature and Experienced 


kor colored goods mill approximate- 
ly 26,000 spindles, 750 looms in deep 
middle South Excellent opportu- 
nity for practical and efficient man 
Write fully, experience, references, 
salary wanted. Replies held confi- 
de ntial 


‘*‘Box No. M-27,”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


i WANTED 

| Treasurer and General Manager for 
cotton varn mill, experienced in 

i every phase of yarn mill manage- 
ment. Must have had experience in 

j spinning counts from 36's to 120's, 
made from both. Sea Island. and 

’ Combed Peeler Cottons. Please fur- 
nish information regarding educa- 

’ tion, age, health, family, status for 
draft consideration and experiences. 

j Also. give references for character 
and ability. 

Address Reply to “C. Y. 

c/o Textile Bulletin. 


September 15, 


FOR SALE 


i—Fairbanks Cotton Bale 


like new. 


Scale, 


3—Saco-Lowell Vertical 
with Condenser. 


Wool Waste 


Wpeners 
2—Bates 
Section. 


10 x 
termediates. 


Cords, 4- 
®o x 84 Spindle In- 


i—Foster No. 80 Supercone Win- 


der, 14 Spindles. 
Model E Looms. 
Model L 
2—Barber-Colman Tying-in Ma- 

chines: 4E and 6E. 


J. H. WINDLE & CO. 


Providence, R 
231 S. Main St. Tel. 


68—Draper 36” 


12—Draper 80” Looms. 


Gaspee 6464 


RECONDITIONED 
HUMIDIFIERS 
FOR SALE 


Moist. Ideal with motors. 
Moist. Duplex with mo- 


Li—Amer. 
tors. 

29—Parks-Cramer Type H. D. E. 
Type H. D. 


110 and 220 motors. ’ 


§—-Parks-Cramer 
-Bahnson 
2—-Bahnson Master Controls, 
7-—Parks-Cramer Controls. 
-Amer. Moist. Controls. 
Centrifugal Pump /160 Gals. 
i—Centrifugal Pump /110 Gals. 
2—Triplex Humidifier Pumps. 
with tank. 
Heads, 


1—1i12 x 9 Compressor, 
120—Amer. 
pipe. 

-~-Parks-Cramer 


Moist. Atz. with 


Turbo Atz. head. 


G. A. WHITE & CO. 
Box 533 


Charlotte, N. C. 


FOR SALE i 
either 
roing 


Two cotton textile 


separately or 


| 
mills, 
together, as | 

' concerns, one of which is located at 
| Jasper, in Walker County, Ala- 
i bama, and the other at Russellville, 

in Franklin County, Alabama. The 

Jasper Mill has 12,89%.spindles, all. 
long draft, 182—40” Draper 

' Draper looms, together 

with modernized preparatory ma- | 

| 

| 


looms 
and 168—36 
chinery. The Russellville Mill has 
200—40”" Draper 
Draper looms, 100 
of which are dobby looms and 186 


13,344 spindles, 


looms and &6—36” 


of which are 


| with the 


plain looms, together 
necessary preparatory ma- 


chinery. 


| 
Address inquiries to: 
Paul A. Redmond, President | 
Alabama Mills, Inc. 

Liberty National Life Building | 
Birmingham, Ala. 


WANTED 


Overhauler. 
Prefer a man above draft age with- 
out family or a man and wife. We 


’ want a man who is able to redraw 


Carder Grinder and 


and reclothe cards and do general 
card overhauling work. No drifters 
or booze hounds need apply. 
Address 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 
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512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Department 
se Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-884] 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


C. E LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


‘ 


| 
{ Textile man, preferably College | 


WANTED 


trained, with technical knowl- 
edge of Rayon twisting, coning, | 
etc., and general textile knowl- 
edge. 
Pleasant personality and _ tact 
required; also ability to work 
out problems occurring in mill 
working on Rayon. Willing to 
travel often. 
State age, place of birth, past 
experience, education and _ sal- 
ary expected. Draft status at 
least 3-A (married with chil- 
dren). 
Answer with picture or snap- 
shot (not returnable) to 
Box No. A-9, this paper. 


POSITION WANTED | 

Want position as Overseer of Weav- | 
ing; Draper looms or jacquards. 

Four years with Draper Company 
as erector. 21 years on present job. 

Address ‘‘Weaver,”’ | 

c/o Textile Bulletin. | 


| 
| 
| 


i 


10% 


WANTED 
Roller Coverers, 2 experienced. 
(C‘ementers: also 1 burner. 


CAROLINA ROLLER SHOP 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


> 


WANTED 

To correspond with a practical 
steam engineer. We have 1,000 H.P. 
plant spread type stoker and Cor- 
liss engine. Give experience, refer- 
ences, and price willing to work for 
in first letter. 

Address C. M.,”’ 

c/o Textile Bulletin. 
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MEN WANTED 
FOR SOUTHERN MILLS 

Superintendent silk throwing; me- 
chanical engineers; master me- 
. chanic: night overseer cotton card- 
ing and spinning; office and credit 
manager for hosiery mill; plant en- 
gineers; second hands for cotton 
starching, dyeing, bleaching and 
weaving: time study engineers; 
overseer cotton carding; overseer 
cotton spinning; cost accountant; 
fixer-foremean full fashioned hosiery 
knitting machines. 

Charlies P. Raymond Service 
294 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 

Over 40 Years’ Confidential Km- 
ployment Service for Textile Mills. | 


WANTED 


room second 


Spinning hand by | 
large cotton mill in Alabama. Only 
experienced men need apply. <At- | 
tractive salary and good opportu- 
nity to right man. | 
Address “‘Box 8749,"’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 
A practical Spinner around 45 years 
of age for overseer of spinning in 

yarn mill located in West. Answer 
in care of Textile Bulletin, giving 

full particulars in first letter. 

Address ‘‘Spinner,"’ 

c/o Textile Bulletin. | 

2 


{ 


WANTED 
Night Superintendent for medium 


sized mill located in North Caroe- 

lina. Prefer man thoroughly famil- j 
iar with dobby weaving 

Address 

c/o Textile Bulletin. i 


WANTED 
Ring 
Fixer 
empt, Age no 
70 cents per hour. 


Granite Falls Co. 


Brownell and 
Overhauler and 


Draft ex- 
Pay to start, 
Granite Falls, N. C. 


Twister 


For These Lines of 
Textile Specialties 


“HERON” and Super-Su- 
PERIOR CHECK STRAPS 
“G BC” SHEEPSKINS 
NEUMANN CALFSKINS 
Noone’s Router, SLASH- 
ER, AND CLEARER CLoTuUS 
“GBC” Speciat 
CLOTHS 

“GBC” Bett CEMENT 
Ho.t’s GLUE 
Canvas Luc STRAPS 
DAYTON “THoROUGHBRED”’ Loom 
SUPPLIES | 

Dayton V-BELTS AND PULLEYS 


GREENVILLE BELTING 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


SUPERINTENDENT wants change. Now 
employed. Very best references. Can 
get quantity and quality at low cost. 
Address ‘‘S-R,”’ c/o Textile Bulletin. 


COTTON BUYER — Experienced Buyer, 
shipper, classer. References, draft ex- 
empt, desires change. Knows textile of- 
fice work. Address ‘‘Cotton Buyer,” c/o 
Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as Overseer of Weav- 
ing in small mill or second hand in large 
mill. Have had several years’ experience 
in print goods and also three harness 
drill. Now employed: would like to 
make a chance. Married. Can furnish 
good references. Not subject to draft. 
Answer “W. R. W.,”’ c/o Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


COMPETENT. YOUNG. MAN, Class 3-A, 
now employed as Assistant Overseer of 
Carding and Spinning at night, wants 
job on day shift as second hand of large 
mill or overseer of small job. Can fur- 
nish references. Address ‘‘J,"" c/o Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


EXPERIENCED Weaver Available—Gen- 
éral Overseer of Weaving in well known 
Southern mill for 8 years. |. C. S. grad- 
uate weaving. Not subject to draft: Re- 
liable. Best of references. Prefer fancy 
weaving. Address C.,"’ c/o Tex- 
tie Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as Overseer Weav- 
ing. 20 years’ experience in weave room 
I. ©. graduate on Warp preparation 
and plain weaving. Would consider 
position as second hand with chance of 
promotion in chain of mills. Now em- 
ployed. Excellent references Address 
-C. ¢/o Textile Bulletin. 


SUPERINTENDENT Available — Young 
man with family wants position as su- 
perintendent. Textile and business edu- 
cation both here and abroad. Practical 
experiences embraces all phases of yarn 
manufacturing. excellent references. 
Address “Practical,’’ c/o Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


SUPERINTENDENT AVAILABLE—For- 
merly superintendent of carding and 
spinning in one of South's largest mills. 
Will accept position as department su- 
perintendent in large mill or. superin- 
tendent in smal Iplain weave mill. Age 
44. Married, best of references. Address 
“J. M. S.,”’ c/o Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED by Overseer Weav- 


ing. Ss years’ experience AS overseer. 
Narrow and wide sheetings: colored 
work, plain or fancy. Draft 


exempt. 
Good references. Address ‘‘J. 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
‘SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Wellington Sears Co. 
65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 
Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery — 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 
Boston Atlanta St. Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago New Orleans Los Angeles 
Domestic Export 


MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 


40 Worth Street New York 


Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
Selling _Abgent: 


66-68 Worth St. New York 


Clark’s Weave Room Calculations 


_..can be of much assistance to mills 
changing over from other constructions 
to bag osnaburg and bag sheeting 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1225 Charlotte, N C. 


Cotton Good Markets 


New York.—Transactions on the market, generally 
slow for the past two weeks, gave indications of getting 
out of the current rut toward the middle of the month. 
Not much interest seems likely to arise, however, due to 
the lack of cloth. 

Inactivity has been interspersed with periods of op- 
timism, but nothing much has taken place. 

Other than the sales negotiated on A-2 priority orders 
the market was generally devoid of interest. Inquiries for 


all types of fabrics have been heard, not only from the 


consumer trade but also from holders of priority rated 
orders. Supplies for the former have been limited to 
negligible quantities, while the defense work orders were 
successful to a limited degree. 

Some centers continued to report sales of fabrics cover- 
ing a wide range of constructions on priority orders other 
than for the bag trade, but in no instance was the quan- 
tity large enough to have any bearing on the market. In- 
quiries for many different types of fabrics persisted, these 
calls coming from civilian users as well as from holders of 
priorities. The inability of mills to take on these orders 
left buyers still floundering in their efforts to obtain mer- 
chandise. 

The Government’s crop estimate of 14,028,000 bales of 
cotton and the reaction of the cotton market elicited the 
belief that the trade had generally discounted this large 
figure. 

Some surprise wds shown at the sharp increase of 943,- 
000 bales since the August 8th forecast, however. | 

Outstanding among developments recently in respect to 
civilian releases was the opening of the books by a few 
selling houses for moderate amounts of print cloths for 
the first quarter of next year. 

Deliveries for this period represent the most advanced 
orders accepted by selling houses on civilian requirements, 
it was shown. 

Converters and other civilian users are still hounding 
their resources for supplies. With the expectancy that the 
Government will want to place additional orders and the 
possibility that some looms may have to be shifted to 
satisfy the military demands, mills and selling houses are 
proceeding cautiously in taking on civilian orders. 

Some rayon goods circles showed satisfaction over the 
elimination finally of the “black market” in rayon gray 
goods. In recent weeks hardly any comment has been 
heard about deals being put through at quotations that 
are not in line with OPA price ceilings, it is widely re- 
ported. 


STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
fabrics for diversified uses 
1410 BROADWAY 44 LEONARD STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.—Inquiries for both civilian and Govern- 
ment orders picked up during the past fortnight, includ- 
ing both weaving and knitting yarns, carded as well as 
combed. 


A number of spinners whose production in the aggre- 
gate is considerable were reported to be open for new or- 
ders calling for deliveries to begin in October, in a certain 
range of carded counts. This is reported to include mod- 
erate amounts ‘also of the better grade of yarn in medium 
and finer counts, but with most of the opportunities in 
the latter probably going to regular customers of these 
spinners. | 


In the local yarn market it is reported that entering 
September, though many more sale yarn spindles are ac- 
tive now than at the beginning of 1942 and there has been 
a substantial gain in average weekly total spindle hours, 
the weight of yarn produced as of September Ist did not 
show a commensurate increase over the weekly average 
for January. 


Customers in some of the leading lines believe the Gov- 
ernment’s proposed plan of regulating wholesale and re- 
tail inventories of finished civilian goods is designed to 
promote rather than retard buying between now and the 
end of this year, according to reports received here by 
yarn distributors. 


August was the fourth consecutive month in which 
combed cotton yarn deliveries exceeded the current sales 
and during this period it is shown from reports received 
here that the Southern spinners gained about seven weeks 
on their unfilled bookings as of May 1st. August sales of 
single and two-ply combed sale yarn are estimated to 
have totaled about 40 per cent below the month's ship- 
ments. 


The Southern mills’ deliveries of single and ply combed 
yarn in August against Government orders, exclusive of 
mercerized yarn, amounted to nearly 60 per cent of the 
estimated August production. 


Entering September, these yarn mills are credited with 
being fully abreast of their delivery schedules, notwith- 
standing difficulties they now face that were not present 
last spring. 


In the eight months since January Ist the Southern 
mills are estimated here to have shipped on Government 
orders about 80 million pounds of single and ply combed 
yarn, with approximately 20 million pounds additional to 
be shipped this month and next. | 


Before these Government orders have been completed, 
it is to be expected that substantial new buying of mili- 
tary goods will have extended this part of combed yarn 
mills’ unfilled booking through February or later. 


BANDING WORKS 


P.O. Box 116 Gastonia, N. C. 
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Some of the Evils Caused by 
Slack or Worn Flat Chains are 


1—Permitting the Flats to drag over 
the plate resulting in soft heels that 
neither grind nor set properly. 


2—Permitting the Flats to force the 

back plate into contact with the cyl- 

_jinder scoring the former and facing 
the latter. 


3—Permitting excess dust and fly be- 
cause of increased space between the 
Flats when they are in the working 
position. 


To overcome these Evils, we recommend 
a new set of Chains whenever Flats are 
reclothed. 


PIONEERS IN CARD CLOTHING 
ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
a Woolen Div. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING co. 
FACTORIES MAREPAIR SHOPS 


FALL RIVER FALL RIVER, PHILADELPHIA 
WORCESTER CHARLOTTE, GREENVILLE 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA, DALLAS 


PHILAD iA, CHARLO 
GREENVI ATLANTA, DAL 


SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for all 


DIST a ING PO 
FALL R, WORCEST 


GET 

now 19 “ 

Wo FROM 

AND 

OTHING © 

ASHWORTH 

Single Loop Tie Bands and Garnet Wire «+ Sole Distributors for Piatt's 

¢ Cotton Rope Metallic Wire e« Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed 
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Stanley Whiteway in Army 


Stanley Whiteway, advertising manager of Proctor & 
Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., builders of industrial 
drying and textile machinery, has enlisted in the Signal 
Corps. Reserve of the United States Army.. On comple- 
tion of special instruction in radio communications he will 
go on active duty during a leave of absence from Proctor 
& Schwartz. 

Mr. Whiteway, who has handled the advertising for 
Proctor & Schwartz for seven years, was formerly on the 
staffs of the Washington Herald and the Washington 
Post. He was formerly connected with a field artillery 
regiment of the Pennsylvania National Guard. 


Chemical Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


SCORES TEXTILE MILLS 


“CASCADE” for LOOMS 


“SPIN TWIST” 
for Spinners and Twisters 


LESS SLIP 
Not Affected by Machinery Oil 


MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
LOWER COST PER BOLT OR SKEIN! 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 


Akron, Ohio 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
Suppliers to the Teatule Industry for 53 vears. 


Southern Representative: 
RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street 
Greenville, 

The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 South Second Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 


WPB Now Controls All Imported Long 
Staple Raw Cotton 


The withdrawal from customs of imported long staple 
raw cotton was put under complete control September 
10th by the War Production Board. The action affects 
about 150,000 bales of the long staple cotton either 
already in this country in bond under customs regula- 
tions, or due to arrive here shortly. The amount that can 
be withdrawn from the stocks in bond in the year begin- 
ning September 20, 1942, under present quota regula- 
tions, is only about 91,300 bales. 

Imported long staple’raw cotton is defined as any im- 
ported raw cotton with a staple length from 1’ inches to 
1 $4 inches inclusive. : 

Under provisions of the order (M-256) no imported 
long staple raw cotton will be allowed to enter the United 
States for consumption or be withdrawn from bonded 
warehouses ‘without authorization of the Director General 
for Operations. This authorization, a copy of which must 
be filed with the entry or withdrawal of any of the im- 
ported cotton, will be granted on Form PD-644. 

This action results in complete control over the impor- 
tation of long staple cotton. This will assure an ample 
supply for war plants and essential civilian use through 
elimination of possible congestion of entries due to tariff 
quota limitations. 

A previous order, M-63, issued on June 30th because of 
shipping shortages, imposed restrictions on purchases or 
other contracts for importation of the cotton from foreign 
countries. However, M-63 did not control the withdrawal 
of the cotton from customs, which is the point at which 
the quota is placed. The result was that the cotton 
already in customs which was unsuitable for war purposes 
could be released in such quantities as to close the quota 
to cotton essential for war production which may not yet 
have been landed in this country. 


Order M-117 already controls the uses to which certain — 


Egyptian cotton can be put. Other foreign cottons up to 
now have not been restricted but. under this order these 
will not be granted authorizations until all uses for the 
higher grades are provided for. 

Applications for authorization to import the cotton 
must originate with the cotton mill. The mill must com- 
ply the War Production Board with information regarding 
stocks, previous consumption and also the names of its 
brokers or- importers. It must also tell the number of 
bales needed and describe the type of cotton it proposes 
to purchase in addition to stating what the cotton is to be 
used for. 

Applications may be broken down in order to spread 
importations over a period of months. In addition, im- 
portations may be made through more than one broker if 
the applicant elects. This is made possible throuch the 
use of a special type of multiple application form which 
will allow several authorizations to be made covering the 
total amount of material required. 

Authorizations will be granted on a three months basis 
for essential civilian consumption, but mills holding Gov- 
ernment contracts will be granted authorizations covering 
the total quantity of cotton required for fulfillment of the 
contracts without regard to the time necessary if desired. 
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Several Southern Textile Firms To Receive 
Army-Navy “E” 

Several textile firms in the South are included in a list 
{ 45 industrial establishments recently selected by the 
Var and Navy Departments to receive the Army-Navy 
E” production award in recognition for outstanding war 
vork. 

Among those selected are the Beaumont Mfg. Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Aberfoyle, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Cra- 
nerton Mills, Cramerton, N. C.; and the Bauer and 
Black division of the Kendall Co., whose plant at Paw 
Creek, N. C., will share in the award. 

Each of the firms selected will fly the production pen- 
nant and each of their employees will be awarded special 
\rmy-Navy “E”’ pins. | 

The Beaumont firm is the first in South Carolina to 
receive the award. The Cramerton plant is the second 


honored in North Carolina, following the Chatham Mfg. 


Co, at Elkin. 

The Beaumont Mfg. Co. will receive its award at pub- 
lic exercises in Spartanburg September 29th. The firm is 
producing duck cloth for the armed forces. The plant, 
when acquired a little over a year ago by the Walter S. 
Montgomery interests, was on print cloths. Production 
was immediately changed to duck and the plant was 
maintained in operation while the switch-over was being 
made. The number of emplovees has steadily grown until 
the 1,400-odd workers at the present time is more than 
double the original employment. The plant is now oper- 
ated on a 24-hour, seven-day week and sometime ago it 
was announced that. production was exceeding a carload a 
day. 

The Cramerton award will be accepted by Stuart W. 
Cramer, Jr., president of the company, and the 2,000 em- 
ployees at.11:30 Friday morning, September 18th. Maj.- 
Gen. Edmund B. Gregory, U. S. Army Quartermaster 
General, will make the presentation for the Army, and 
the Navy will be represented by an official to be an- 
nounced later. General Gregory will also speak at the 
annual meeting of the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners’ 
Association in Charlotte, N. C., on that date. 

(ramerton Mills has a long record of achievement in 
production for the armed forces. It is now turning out 
more than 1,000,000 yards a month of the 8.2-ounce uni- 
torm cloth along with much yardage in gabardine, wind- 
resistant poplin, and field cloth and is devoting 90 per 
cent of its production to the needs of the nation. 

In Alabama two firms were awarded pennants. They 
were the West Point Mfg. Co.’s two plants at Langdale 
and Shawmut, and the Lincoln Mills of Alabama, at 
Huntsville. | 

The firms were among a second group announced 
jointly by Undersecretary of War Patterson and Under- 
secretary of the Navy Forrestal. The first group of 
awards was made in August. 

The Army-Navy “E” award is made on the basis of 
quality and quantity production with the following points 
taken into consideration: (1) overcoming of production 
Obstacles; (2) avoidance of stoppage; (3) maintenance 
of fair labor standards; (4) training of additional labor 
forces: (5) effective management: (6) record on acci- 
dents, health, sanitation and plant protection; (7) utili- 
zation of sub-contracting facilities. 
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REASONS WHY YOU GET 
A SURE FIT WITH OUR 
LONG-DRAFT APRONS 


Our Aprons are gauge-tested for UNIFORMITY at 
every point; uniformity with other Aprons in the 
same shipment, and uniformity with previous ship- 
ments, or with your specifications. They FIT! 


Before packing, every Apron—either open or closed 
type—is carefully checked for accuracy of materia! 
and workmanship. . . . For quicker delivery and 
lower prices on open and closed type leather Aprons 
for all long-draft systems, write— 


=x 


TEXTILE 
EAST POINT, GEORGIA 
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Sectfy PENN-TAN Check Straps 


PENN-TAN Hairless Check Strap Leather is made from the best and 
heaviest American hides, specially tanned and curried to provide 
the toughness, checking efficiency and wearing qualities that are 
necessary in check strap service. 


Several years of research have been spent in the development of 
this domestic leather to a point where it now compares favorably 
with the best imported hair-on leather. PENN-TAN Check Straps 
have been used successfully on every type of loom, giving long and 
_ satisfactory service, even under difficult operating conditions. 


When you buy PENN-TAN Leather, you pay only for what you get 

. no import duty, no ocean freight, no wartime insurance. Ask 
your supplier for PENN-TAN Leather in your next order for check 
straps. We believe you will like both its performance and its 
economy. If he cannot supply PENN-TAN, write to us. 


Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Dayton Chemist on Group 


The War Production Board in Washington announced 
the appointment of Dr. Joseph Rockoff, chief chemist of 
the Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
manufacturers of loom supplies, roll coverings and other 
rubber and synthetic rubber products, to a technical com- 
mittee for individual awards, composed of engineers and 
technicians, to select a list of workers in war plants to be 
honored by the Government for contributing valuable 
suggestions for increased production. Dr. Rockoff has 
been with the Dayton firm for 22 years. 

Dr. Rockoff is a member of the American Chemical 
Association and is widely known as a chemistry and com- 
pound consultant and for his rubber and synthetic rubber 
chemistry compounding and processing research. He is a 
graduate of the University of Cincinnati. 


Using More Women Workers 


Greenville, S$. C_—The Greenville plant of the Wood- 
side Cotton Mills Co. has lost 109 employees to the 
armed services, according to an official report. 

This drain of labor plus the demands of larger opera- 
tions has resulted in the hiring of more women and 
stepped up training of replacements. A local high school 
vocational department has 40 learners in textile classes, 
but the demand stays ahead of the supply. 


OBITUARY 


J. B. JOHNSON 
J. B. Johnson, employee of the Fairforest Bleachery, 
Spartanburg, S. C., died suddenly at his home. 
Mr. Johnson was a former overseer in several textile 
mills in Greenville, S. C. 


WILLIAM H; BITTING 
William H. Bitting, superintendent of May Knitting 
Mills, Nashville, Tenn., died recently after a short illness, 
aged 43. Mr. Bitting was formerly with Nolde & Horst 
Hosiery Co., Reading, Pa., and had held the position in 
the South for the past two years. 


M. R: REEVES 


M. R. Reeves, 65, of New York, N. Y., formerly of 


Mount Airy, N. C., widely known cotton broker and cot- 
ton mills executive, died September 7th at the Doctors’ 
Hospital, New York, N. Y., after an illness of 10 days of 
a heart: ailment. | 

More than 25 years ago Mr. Reeves and his brother, J. 
M. Reeves of New York, formed a partnership in the 
cotton brokerage business as Reeves Bros., which is still 
in successful operation. Mr. Reeves was president of 
Fair Forest Finishing Co., the controlling factor in the 
Mills Mfg. Co. of Woodruff, S. C., Osage Mills, Bessemer 
City, N. C., and other Southern mills. Mr. Reeves was 
past president of the Southern Society in New York and 
a member of the North Carolina Society and was a Meth- 
odist. 
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Watch the Waste Yarn Market Grow 
(Continued from Page 16) 

have foresight enough to start reclaiming waste early in 
order to gain a foothold in the waste yarn market which 
will follow. 


What are they going to use for machinery? The only 
likely solution for this is to use what second-hand cotton 
or wool machinery that they can get hold of and grad- 
ually add. what they can develop until the time comes 
when our manufacturers can leave the armament business 
and returh to the production of textile machinery. 


The principal object in going into waste yarn produc- 
tion now would be to establish a reputation in this in- 
over the man who will wait until the market itself is 
established. 
Future Products 

What are these yarns to be used for? The accompany- 


ing pictures show exactly where the English waste re- 
claimers are finding ample market for their yarns. All of 


these yarns were made on regular waste yarn machinery 
built for this purpose by Platt Bros:, Ltd., of Oldham, 
England, 

Our waste yarns could be used in the manufacture of 
similar goods and in other products such as denims, rugs, 
awnings and countless others. 

In other words, after we've thoroughly beaten the 
Axis, watch the American waste yarn market grow! 


'MANH 


Industry 


V-Belt Molded Rubber Goods 
Air Hose Oilless Bearings 
Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 


Rubber Covered Rolls 


IHE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


of Raybestos-Manhattan, inc. 
20 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Cone Belt Water Hose 


Transmission Belt Steam Hose 


evitable market and therefore have that much advantage . 


RAGAN RINGS not only increase spindle efficiency 


but also help to improve yarn quality. These are definite 


reasons why .. . . ask for the whole story and samples 


RAGAN RING COMPANY 


Box 174, Station A Atlanta, Georgia 
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A Good Thing 
to 
Remember 


That forty years of Experience enables us to 


render SERVICE to the Textile Industry that 


cannot be duplicated in the 


Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling and 
Erecting of Cotton Mill Machinery 


We solicit your inquiries 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Incorporated 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, 
and Erectors of Cotton Mill Machinery 


Pres. and Treas. 
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When You Visit ATLANTA 
Stay At The BILTMORE 


HETHER its business or pleasure that 

brings you to Atlanta, you may be 
assured that the Biltmore fulfills your every 
hotel requirement. Located just outside the 
city’s noise center, it offers an atmosphere 
of Peace and Quiet. ) 


600 outside rooms, each with bath... 
ample parking and garage accommoda- 
tions ... popular prices prevail in din- 
ing room and coffee shop. 


Rates From $3 


ATLANTA BILTMORE 
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Tire Sandal Made of Cotton 


The United States Rubber Co. has developed a “tire 
sandal’ of cotton pile fabric and asphalt emulsion as a 
stop-gap for tire owners unable to obtain replacements or 
recaps. 

The sandal resembles a closely sticked bath mat or rug. 
It is intended to be locked over the surface of a tire. 
Company officials said in an announcement recently that 


tests show the sandals will give from 2,500 to 3,000 addi- - 


tional miles if used at a top speed of 30 miles an hour. 


Present production plans call for weaving of the mate- 


rial at the Thompsonville, Conn., plant of the Bigelow- 


Sanford Mills, with asphalt emulsion treatment at one of 
the plants of the United States Rubber Co. It was said 
the cost probably would exceed slightly that of an ordi- 
nary recap. 

“It should be recognized that the ‘tire sandal’ is not as 
practical nor as cheap as recapping or rebuilding new 
tires,’ a statement said, ‘but whereas rubber would be 
allocated to military purposes and therefore would not be 
available tor civilian tire use, production of this carpet- 
like material would be virtually unlimited,” 


To Manufacture Osnaburg 


Convict labor in Tennessee is going into the business 
of manufacturing cloth, and looms are now being installed 
in the main State penitentiary at Nashville. 

[t was stated that arrangements have been completed 
with the Prison Industries Division of the War Produc- 
tion Board for the manufacture of 100,000 yards of osna- 
burg cloth at l6c a yard. 

Warden Gore said “The prison textile plant will be in 
Operation 24 hours a day. We are also negotiating with 
WPB tor the manufacture of shoes, soap, trousers, woolen 
blankets and steel helmets for the Government.” 


Cotton for “Straw” Hats 


Straw for men’s hats used to be imported from the Far 
ast. Not for months has there been a shipments and 
none is likely for many months more. What, then, are 
men to do for straw hats? 

American textile engineering already has provided the 
answer. Men will wear next Summer hats woven of cot- 
ton: fiber and the naked eye will not be able to tell the 
difference. 

Salesmen for the manufacturers are now calling on 
their customers and are showing samples of their lines for 
next year. They.are demonstrating that the difference 
between the genuine and the cotton “straws” is difficult 


to detect and that the érsatz product has one outstanding - 


superiority over the real thing. It is not susceptible to 
breakage. 

The varn used is that generally employed in the weav- 
ing of drapery and upholstery fabrics, processed for stif- 
fening, then dyed. Machines have been constructed which 
cut the yarn goods into crowns and-brims and then sew 
them together, 3 

Manutacturers are awaiting the trade reaction before 
going into their 1943 production schedules. It is reported, 
however, they expect no sales resistance. 
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1942 Cotton Forecast Is Raised To 14,028,000 
Bales 

Washington, D. ¢ U sents favorable weather con- 
ditions last. month aided the cotton crop and resulted in 
an upward revision by the Department of Agriculture of 
943.000 bales in indicated production over what it had 
estimated in August, bringing the total to 14,028,000 
bales of 500 pounds gross weight. 

The yield of lint cotton indicated by the September Ist 
condition of 79 per cent of a normal was announced as 
289.3 pounds to the acre, the highest yield in the history 
of the cotton-growing industry. That is 19.4 pounds more 
than the previous record yield of 269.9 pounds to the 
acre, produced in 1937. 

Indications a month ago were for a crop of 13,085,000 
bales. Production totaled 10,744,000 bales last year and 
the ten-year (1931-1940) production averaged 13 109,000 
bales. 


The condition of the crop on September Ist compared 


with 65 per cent of a normal a year ago, and a ten-year 
September Ist average condition of 65. 


The indicated yield of lint cotton is 289.3 pounds to 
the acre, compared with 266.7 pounds indicated a month 
azo, 231.9 pounds produced last year, and a ten-year 
average vield of 215 pounds. 

The department placed the acreage for harvest this 
year, after determining the abandonment since July -Ist 
was three per cent, at 23,273,000 acres. The acreage in 


cultivation July Ist was 23,544,000. Harvested acreage 
last year was 22,238,000, and in 1940 it was 23,861,000. 

The Census Bureau reported that cotton of this year’s 
growth ginned to September Ist totaled 737,886 running 
bales, counting round as half bales and excluding linters, 


‘compared with 505,770 bales a year ago and 605,764 


bales years ago. 

The acreage remaining for harvest, condition of crop on 
September Ist, indicated acre yield in pounds and indi- 
cated total production in 500-pound gross bales, by states, 
follows: 


Missouri, acreage 420,000, condition 83 per cent of a normal, 
acreage yield 515 pounds and total production 452,000 bales; Vir- 
ginia, 43,000, 88, 390 and 35,000; North Carolina, 850,000, 85, 415 
and 736,000; South Carolina, 1,227,000, 76, 335 and 858,000; Geor- 
gia, 1,798,000, 73, 255 and 955,000; Florida, 58.000, 72, 166 and 
20,000; Tennessee, 719,000, 81, 410 and. 614,000; Alabama, 1,756,- 
000, 75, 265 and 969,000; Mississippi, 2,462,000, 82, 390 and 2,000,- 
000; Arkansas, 2,072,000, 78, 345 and 1,489,000; Louisiana, 1,070,- 
000, 74, 310 and 691,000; Oklahoma, 1,860,000, 78, 230 and 982,- 
000; Texas, 8,146,000, 79, 206 and 3,484,000; New Mexico, 132,000, 
93, 478 and 131,000; Arizona, 277,000, 86, 381 and 220,000: Cali- 
fornia, 361,000; 92, 612 and 462,000; all other states, 22,000, 83, 
439 and 20,000. 


Ginnings by states, with comparative figures for a year ago, 
follow: 


Alabama, 48,856 and 88,916; Arizona, 1,082 and 10,701: Arkan- 
sas, 2,931 and 25,839: Florida, 4,742 and 7.128: Georgia.. 120.841 
and 125,102; Louisiana, 60,115 and 27,084; Mississippi, 58,609 and 
79,404; South Carolina, 40,737 and 13,558: Texas, 397,221 and 
118,083; all other states, 2,752 and 10,026. 
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APPROVED BY EXPERTS 


rHE NEW REINER 
A A A A 
PEED 
4 4 
SPEE 
WARPER AND CREEI 
A A 4 481484 


for Keaming Rayon, 
Spun Rayon, Whol 
Whosted ahi d 


Dour to direct beam drive, an entirely 


speed, irrespective of operating speed de- Write for full in- 

Ww incinle nar Tioh-Snee ire formation regarding 

new principle, the Reiner High Speed sired. 

Warper is the most advanced in the mar- These and many other new features guar- REINER Thread 
ket, 


antee the 
Warping speed control automatically ad- 
justed without clutch or mechanical drives. 
Stepless speed range from 100 to 1000 
yards per minute. Slow sensitive starting 


most efficient and economical 
equipment for the highest quality product. 
In Converting to Cotton Duck 
Reiner machines lower costs and speed up 
production. 


Tensions, single and 
magazine high 
speed Creels and 
allied equipment, 
Kindty request— 
without obligation 
—agent’s visit and 
further technical 
details. 


ROBERT REINER. Ine.. Ree NEW JERSEY 


Via Lincoln Tunnel 
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Established 1838 


MERROW 


For Overseaming 
and Overedging 
efficiency at 
High Speed 

with maximum 
and low 
operating 

cost 

Modernize 

with the new 


Merrow Ciass A 
Machines 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these machines on your own 
fabrics. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
2802 Laurel Street Starting Its Second Century Hartford, Conn. 


E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


R. B. Moreland, P. O. Box 895 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New Oiling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 


Dixon's Patent 
Round Head. Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CoO. 
Bristol, |. 


Philadelphias Popular Hotel 
“Nearest Everything” 


13th and Chestnut Streets 


400 


Outside Rooms 


each 


with bath 


a7 wre 
- 


hire and 

aR circulating ice water 
a2 

Convenient to R. R. 

and Bus Stations 


Moderate Rates 


ADELPHIA HUTEL 


Victor I. Henpricks, Alanager 


Max Gardner and Dover Mills Make 
Contributions 


O. Max Gardner, former Governor of North Carolina 
and president of the Cleveland Cloth Miils, Shelby, N. 
C’., and the Dover Mills of Shelby, have each contributed 
$10,000 to the Gardner-Webb Junior College, Boiling 
Springs, N. C.. The institution was formerly the Boiling 
Springs Junior College. : 

Governor Gardner has recently taken much interest in 
re-establishing the junior college, which has rendered 
great service to young men in that section. The Dover 
Mills’ donation was in honor of the late J. R. 
father of the present officers of that company. 


Dover. 


Sonoco Employees Commended 


Hartsville, 5. C.—The United States Treasury Depart- 
ment has commended Sonoco Products Co. employees 
upon reaching a: figure of 10 per cent of gross pay roll 
diverted into War Savings Bonds, and pointed particu- 
larly to the main plant here, which, with 1,500 employed, 
is enrolled 100 per cent. 

At the Hartsville, Rockingham, N. C., Garwood, N. J., 
Mystic, Conn., and Lowell, Mass., plants of the company 
99.73 per cent of the more than 2,000 workers are divert- 
ing voluntarily part of their pay either through the pay 
roll allotment plan or through cash purchases. 


War Shipments Pictured 


Well illustrated and informative, Issue No. 8 of Acme 
Process News, house organ of Acme Steel Co., shows how 
a wide variety of war shipments are protected in. transit. 
Included are details of the strapping of such items as 
lend-lease food supplies, cranes, candy, bricks, furnaces. 


cargo trailers, textiles, medical supplies and other prod- 


ucts. Another article reveals how one manufacturer, faced 
with a shortage of bolts, was able to cut that particular 
cost by 86 per cent. Women operators of strap-applying 
equipment are illustrated on one of the pages and should 


be of special intérest to those manufacturers who are con- 


sidering the employment of female help for strapping 
shipments. Copies of this and succeeding issues of Acme 
Process News can be obtained direct from Acme Steel Co.., 
603 Stewart Ave., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Over 1,000 Employees in Service 


Over 1,000 men have joined the armed forces of the 
country from the various sales and manufacturing divi- 
sions of Pacific Mills. Many of these Pacific men are now 
in active service on all the fighting fronts of the world, as 
indicated from the numerous letters which they have sent 
back to their friends and associates. 

The 1,048 men came from the mills in Columbia and 
Lyman, S. C., from the mills in Massachusetts, from the 
sales offices in New York City, and from the main office 
in Boston. 

Kxecutives of the various divisions have been sending 
packages of food delicacies and every-day necessities to 
the men. 
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Committee Will Meet to Consider 
Textile Exposition 


Greenville, S. The executive of the 
board of relent oi the Textile Hall Corp. will meet 
sometime soon to decide whether the Southern Textile 
Exposition shall be postponed. It was originally intended 
to hold the show April 5 to 10, 1943. 

The decision will be made after weighing numerous 
factors which may be summarized as follows: 

Recent articles in newspapers and trade magazines in- 
dicate that professional shows (for example in the medi- 
cal, health, food, and similar fields) will be held fairly 
close to schedule. On the other hand some industrial ex- 
positions have been postponed, not for lack of support, 
but because some of the larger exhibitors have withdrawn 
and all means of transportation have been drastically re- 
duced. 

Holding the textile show would greatly aid the textile 
plants in keeping their machinery going and in obtaining 
accessories and supplies. It would provide information, 
instructions and suggestions. Manufacturers are finding 
that the problems of maintenance are becoming increas- 
ingly difficult. 

Makers of machinery are themselves now largely en- 
gaged in war work and -have diverted part of their efforts 
to turning out military equipment. They are having dif- 
ficulty in securing steel and other metals. 

Those who create accessories and supplies are also mak- 
ing many things used by the armed forces. They, too, are 
having difficulties in obtaining raw materials. ‘ 

While many of the mills which would be benefited by 
the textile show are close to Greenville, others are at such 
distance as to raise the question of getting transportation 
for their operating personnel. 

The decision of the executive committee will be an- 
nounced before Thanksgiving day. 


Textiles Listed for Import Priority By WPB 


Washington, D, C.—The War Production Board has 
announced a list of 500 import items from all parts of the 
world which will receive emergency shipping priorities as 
vital to the nation’s war-time economy. 

WPB officials say the list is similar to that made up by 
the board in its General Imports Order M-63. 

The order affects both American ships and ships be: 
longing to belligerent United Nations countries. 

Among items on the list of 500 are: 

Alpaca hair, angora rabbit hair and goat hair (mohair), 
a jute (old and new), binding twine, burlap, pear! 
or she'l buttons, camel hair, cattle hides, wet and dry, coir 
hide cordage of manila, sisal, henequen, and other hard 
ibers, cotton, 1 11/16-inch staple or over, cotton, long 
staple, selected grades, cotton linters. : 

Duck and goose feathers, flax, line fiber, hackled and 
not hackled, goat and kid hair, undressed hare fur skins, 
hemp kapok, latex, sole leather,, mahogany lumber, silk 
nous, rubber manufactured products and other rubbers of 
all kinds, shearlings, silk, cocoons, silk of all kinds, wool 
Waste, webbing, all grades of combing fleeces of wool, 
bellies and pieces up to and including 3 per cent of fault. 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Reg. U. S. P. O. 
Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, 
preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Manufactured only by the 


~ National Ring Traveler Co. 


Powtucket, R. I. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


BOSS CARDER: 


“How about fitting up several 
machines with the new Fuller- 
rript Flat Card Brushes? We 
can put them on ourselves with- 
out. sending the brush cores 
away.” 
SUPERINTENDENT: 

“That's a good idea. I’ve heard 
a lot about those brushes.” 


It’s as simple as that to start an Order 


ITH FULLERGRIPT you can realize a saving if you buy four pre- 
W formed, spiraled, steel-backed brush strips. These can be 

quickly fastened to your flat-card wood cores by your own 
Maintenance Department. Thousands of flat cards in mills today have 
our durable, all-metal brush construction in use. Progressive mills are 
replacing old tufted. constructions w.th dependable FULLERGRIPT 


The FULLER BRUSH Company 


Industrial Division, Dept. 8C 
3584A MAIN STREET - HARTFORD, CONN. 
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DAR Y RING TRAVELERS... 


And Dary Ring Representatives have much in 
common. Both give you superior service . . . both 
cooperate to answer your spinning problems... . 
both represent years of experience in high speed 
Traveler manufacturing. 


Put them both to work on your spinning prob- 
lems... NOW TODAY! 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER Co. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S.C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


LONGER 
LASTING 


FURNACES 


LINING “Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 


last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


EDITION! 


The 1942-43 Pocket Size Edition of 


SOUTHERN] 
MILLS}. 


it 
CLARK PUBLISHING COR 
CHARLOTIC=N.C 


Gives capital, number of machines, 
officers, buyers, superintendents, kind of 
power used, product and telephone 
number of every Southern Textile Mill. 
Also contains ‘Hints for Traveling Men.” 


PRINTED ON THIN PAPER, CLOTH BOUND —PRICE $2.00 


Orders Promptly Filled 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 1225 CHARLOTTE, 'N. C. 
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Army Now Buying Many Overseas Supplies 
From United Nations 


The Army’s supply line, lifeline of the victory effort, is 
being strengthened by a system which involves buying 
many items of soldiers’ clothing, equipment and general 
supplies from the United Nations, the War Department 
announced recently. 

The Quartermaster Corps phase of the system is sim- 
plifving the shipping problem by cutting down to the 
minimum the number of cargo vessels required to. ship 
food and clothing overseas so it will release this valuable 
shipping space for combat materials. 

Typical of the way the plan works is the present co- 
operative arrangement between Army officials and the 
government of Australia. Already the mighty resources 
of this island continent, one of the world’s richest, are 
being used under the supervision of the Army’s Quarter- 
master ‘Corps, to feed and clothe American soldiers, both 
officers and enlisted men, and also Army nurses. 

At present, most of the Army clothing being made in 
Australia is of wool; an understandable fact in view of 
Australia’s imposing position as one of the world’s leadin 
wool producers. Some few cotton items are being made, 
including the Army nurses, cotton khaki shirt. It is hoped 
in the near future to add more cotton items to the list 
since Australia’s cotton mills are becoming increasingly 
active. 


The clothing for American enlisted men now beinz. 


manufactured in Australia include: overcoats, worsted 
shirts,. trousers. sweaters, socks, shoes, caps, tropical hel- 
mets, chevrons, gloves and woolen underwear. 

The officers’ clothing includes trousers, shirts, over- 
coats, coats, caps, insignia and buttons. The nurses’ cloth- 
ing: includes: jacket, skirt, raincoat, overcoat, sweater, 
cap shirtwaist; cotton khaki skirt and shirt. 


Co-operating With Government 


The American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists in its program of co-operation with the Govern- 
ment in the war program, has recently organized a com- 
mittee to study the problem, “Ageing of Sulfur Dyed Tex- 
tiles.” 


This project will include the development of a repro- 
ducible accelerated ageing test, to be used for predicting 
the ageing characteristics of the sulfur dyed materials. 
This problem is of considerable importance today due to 
the scarcity of suitable vat dyes. 


This committee, which is in close contact’ with the 
Quartermaster Depot at Philadelphia, is composed of the 
following members: T. R. Smith, Wiscassett Mills, chair- 
man; A. H. Gaede, Laurel Soap Mer. Co.; R. H. Souther. 
Proximity Print Works; J. L. Crist, Southern Dvestuff 
Corp.; O. G. Edwards, Avondale Mills; M. H. Klein. 
Sandoz Chemical Works: D. P. Knowland, Geigy Co.: 

A. Seibert, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; J. R. 
Bonnar, General Dyestuff Corp.; William R. Moorhouse, 
National Aniline Division of Allied Chemical & Dye: H. 
G. MacDonald, Franklin Process Co.; and Maj. F. M. 
Steadman, Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot. 
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Cotton Linters and Hull Fibres Not Subject 
To Regulation 


Sales of cotton linters and hull fibres by the United 
States or any of its agencies are not subject to the pricing 
provisions of Maxitnum Price Regulation No. 191 (Cot- 
ton Linters and. Hull Fibres), the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration has announced. 

This exemption was made, OPA officials explained, in 
order to facilitate the carrying out of plans made by the 
War Production Board and the Commodity Credit Corp. 
for the orderly marketing,and conversion into chemical 
cotton pulp of cotton linters. 

Because of their cellulose content, the military program 
has sharply increased the demand for cotton linters and 
hull fibres to be used to make chemical cotton pulp, which 
in turn is used in the manufacture of smokeless powder, 
cordite and other military explosives, rayon for para- 
chutes, and plastics. Because of these increased wartime 
demands, the War Production Board by General Prefer- 
ence Order M-12, as amended July 22, 1942, ordered that 
all cotton linters and hull fibres acquired after August Ist 
be delivered to producers of chemical cotton pulp. 

In order to prevent any interference with the continu- 
ous supply of cotton linters necessary to maintain maxi- 
mum production of chemical cotton pulp, the War Pro- 
duction Board has authorized the Commodity Credit 
Corp., and the Commodity Credit Corp. has undertaken, 


to purchase all cotton linters for resale to the producers 


of chemical cotton pulp. To assure the greatest possible 
speed in the execution of these plans, OPA has exempted 
sales of cotton linters and hull fibres by the United States 
or any of its agencies from the price regulation governing 
cotton linters and hull! fibres. This action is contained in 
Amendment No. 1 to Maximum Price Regulation No. 
191, effective September 10th, 1942. 

The Office of Price Administration emphasized that 
sales to Government agencies, or purchases by them, as 
well as transactions by producers, brokers or middlemen, 
remain subject to Maximum Price Regulation No. 191. 
Although sales by the Commodity Credit Corp. are ex- 
empt, the Commodity Credit Corp. has agreed with the 
Office of Price Administration that it will not make sales 
of cotton linters at prices exceeding the maximum prices 
established by the regulation, plus a nominal service 


charge of 5' cents per 100 pounds. 


Man-Hour Losses By Strikes Drop 


Man-hours lost through strikes during the month of 
July were slightly lower than for the month of June, the 
National Association of Manufacturers reported in a sur- 
vey of work stoppages. | 

In spite of this reduction in total man-hour loss, the 
survey pointed out, there has been a “marked trend”’ to- 
ward work stoppages over “trivial” issues, including wild- 
cat walkouts and jurisdictional disputes. 

Taking issue with official administration views that 
strikes have been overemphasized in the press, the survey 
stresses the fact that “less than one per cent of American 
labor could effectively halt production of virtually every 
tank and plane under construction today.” 
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even-running yarn 
and clearer stitch 


HYDROCOP and 
SOFTENER 


‘Two outstanding Laurel Emulsions of 
timely importance to all who knit or 
weave cotton. Laurel HYDROCOP 
and 3B SOFTENER are used to soften 
-and lubricate dyed and bleached yarn. 
They improve knitting qualities through 
even- and smooth-running yarn. Re- 
store normal moisture. 


Stable, will not turn rancid. nor yellow 
whites, nor In any way affect subse- 
quent wet processing. 


We'll be glad to supply you with a 
sample and suitable formula to fit your 
needs, 
Send for sample order. 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


SOAPS « OILS « FINISHES 


Wm. H. Bertolet'’s Sons Established 1909 
2607. E. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C. 


NEADQUAMTERS FOR 


ALKALIES 


and related products 


Ammonium Chloride 
Caustic Potash 
Potassium Carbonate 
Para-dichlorobenzene 
Para-Baco* 
Sodium Nitrite 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Causticized Ash 
Modified Sodas 
Calcium Chloride 
Liquid Chlorine 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured b) 
The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET . NEW YORK, N. Y. 
——— BRANCH SALES OFFICES: — . 
BOSTON © CHARLOTTE «© CHICAGO © CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND .¢ DETROIT * NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA: © PITTSBURGH « ST. LOUIS ¢ SYRACUSE 
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BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
‘ tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Ay, 
and ECONOMY 
CARD ROOM BOBBINS 
CREEL, TWISTER, AND WARP SPOOLS 
CONES - TUBES - ROLLS 


SKEWERS 
CLEARER BOARDS 


SCAVENGER ROLLS. ETC. 


Terrell Machine (0., 


Charlotte, NV. C. 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


All Types Colors on 
Cotton Yarns 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


BELMONT, N. C. 


| 


| 


-HEDDLE FRAMES 


il 


| 


WATSON “WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Bi DY. MASSACHUSETTS 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: W. F. Daboll, 810 Woods:de Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C. NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 

G. C. Burbank, 3 Beaconsfield Road, Worcester, Mass. 


Inventor Helps the Navy 

Washington, D. C-—The Navy has credited Fulton 
Rindge, Massachusetts inventor and industrialist, with 
breaking a textile industry bottleneck to assure the Navy 
of an adequate supply of blue flannel for uniforms. 

Mr. Rindge, an announcement said, developed with the 
aid of laboratory textile technicians machinery which will 
dye with indigo an entire piece of cloth in full color “at 
four times the former rate of speed and at a cost far be- 
low all previous figures.’ 

As a result the Navy can anticipate all the blue flannel 
needed by the expanding Navy for the first time since 
Pearl Harbor. 


Get Contract 


spray, N. C.—Marshi il F ‘eld & Co., of ‘ed has been 
awarded an Army contract for 40,000 334-pound part 
wool (25 per cent) barracks blankets. This represents the 
entire amount of an experimental order on which about 
one-half dozen bids were received at the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot under a special directive issued by 
the Office of the Quartermaster General in Washington. 

The blankets were bought at what was described as “a 
satisfactory price.” Identity of the bidders and _ their 
prices was not disclosed. 

The Army is expected to buy about 12 million of these 
blankets for use in Army barracks, 


of Cotton in is Cut 
Cairo.—A reduction in Seek s cotton acreage by more 
than 50 per cent from last vear has been announced by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. The area under cotton for 
the present crop is only 700,000 acres compared with 
1,600,000 last year, and the crop will be the smallest in. 
50 years. 

The cut was brought about by legislation and Govern- 
ment bonuses offered to farmers for growing cereals in- 
stead of cotton.. The intention was to cut down imports, 
saving war shipping. 

There still will be no lack of cotton in Egypt since 
there remains in storage a considerable portion of the last 
two crops. 


* 
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Half Year Rayon Yarn and Fibre Deliveries 
Above 1941 Period 


Deliveries of rayon filament yarn to domestic consum- 
ers amounted to 231,400,000 pounds during the first half 
of 1942 as. compared with shipments of’ 219,200,000 
nounds reported for the corresponding period in 1941, 
states the Rayon Organon, published by the Textile Eco- 
nomics Bureau, Inc. Shipments for the half year repre- 
sented a gain of 6 per cent and the total constituted a 
new high mark for deliveries for the period. 


For June alone, shipments aggregated 39,000,000 
pounds as compared with 37,600,000 pounds delivered in 
May and 38,300,000 pounds shipped in June, 1941. 


Rayon staple fiber deliveries to American mills during 
the first six months of the current year aggregated 75,- 
600.000 pounds, an increase of 18 per cent compared with 
deliveries of 64,300,000 pounds shipped in the corre- 
sponding 1941 period, and also a new high record for ‘any 
six.months period. For June, staple fiber shipments to- 
taled 13,600,000 pounds as compared with 12,600,000 
pounds shipped in May and 12,400,000 pounds shipped 
in June, 1941. | 


Stocks of rayon filament yarn in the hands of inihiic- 
ers amounted to 5,800,000 pounds at the end of June as 
compared with 6,900,000 pounds at the end of May. 
Stocks of staple fiber held by producers totaled 2,300,000 
pounds as of June 30th compared with 2,100,000 of May 
31st. 


Advices received by the Department of Commerce in- 


dicate that France contemplates a 1942 rayon production’ 


of 220,000,000 pounds which would be double the esti- 
mated 1941 output of 110,000,000 pounds and compare 
with the last official French figure of 71,725,000 pounds 
of rayon fiber and staple produced in 1939. 


“To obtain this optimistic level ‘of preduction”’ the 


Organon states that “plans are reported in pro7ress to . 


utilize vegetable fibers such as Spanish gorse and typha 
to supplement a deficient cellulose supply. This rapid 
stepping up of French rayon production, and particularly 
the emphasis on rayon fiber, clearly reveals the German 
niluence. It has generally been the German policy to 


expand staple fiber production in those occupied countries. 


deficient in the domestic production of natural fibers.” 


Cotton Interliner Is Aid To Worn Tires 


Atlanta, Ga-~—A one hundred per cent cotton interliner 
lor automobile tires has been introduced here as a new 
war-time invention designed to add extra life to worn 
tires, 

This tire saving device is made to increase the life of 
lires that are worn thin, cracked, or broken. The liner 
protects the innertube from sharp rocks, glass, nails and 
tacks. 

Made of a strip of strong, thick cotton padding which 
has been manufactured to the correct shape to fit between 
the inner tube and the casing of a tire, the liner is hailed 
iS a contribution to the conservation of the nation’s rub- 
der and as a new and practical use for cotton. The new 
Product is already in mass production. 
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“DIAMOND FINISH” 


means “Easy-Starting” 


When you install New DIAMOND FINISH rings, 
you GET what you ‘counted on: the increased 
production that comes from super-smooth inter- 
action of ring and traveler. These famous rings 
have the finer polish that means extra easy starting, 
and the even hardness that means extra long life. 


SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and 


SELF -WEIGHTED 
WOOD TOP ROLLS 


The inexpensive long draft system, for use on either 
cotton or spun rayon 


Made to correct weight for your yarns 


Covered with Leather or with DAYCO (Tempered) 
Roll Covering 


Sample rolls or data upon request 
See or Write 


John P. Batson, P. 0. Box 841, Greenville, S.C. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


—~FOR- 
ROY NOBLE 
P.O. BOX 137 NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


WHITINSVILLE 


CoO. 
FINISH Twister Rings since 1873 
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Wasted Travelers @& 
Work for Hitler 


The time is past when a certain amount of traveler Waste 


could be taken as a matter of cours Teach conservation 
to spinning hands. Keep rings properly lubricated. Break 
in new rings correctly. Use the traveler that will give the 
longest Wear on the work you are running Well send 
helpful information on request. 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 


1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Tel. Vernon 2330 


173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Gastonia, N. 
Tel. 247 


GATES ROPE 


e V-Drives 

e V-Flat 

@ Quarter-Turn 
Double-V 


GATES Textile Drives 


Cone Belts 
Card Bands 
Evener Belts 
@ Loom Pickers 


GATES Industrial Hose 
ENGINEERING SALES CoO. 


Builders Bidg. Allen Bidg. 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


Heddles 


Heddle Frames 
Reeds 


Walker Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Huth and Atlantic Streets + Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Office: 11 Perry Road, Greenville, S.C. 
R. T. OSTEEN, Representative 


C. E. HONEYCUTT 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 


1337 WEST SECOND AVENUE ~~ GASTONIA, N. C. 


General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized 
to original diameter 


Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Give us a trial 


Pronounced Increase in Supply of Long Staple 
Cotton 


Except in Arizona and New Mexico, where there was a 
marked expansion in American-Egyptian acreage, most of 
the increase in cotton acreage this year took place in out- 
lying states of the cotton belt, which produced mostly 
short and medium staple: cotton, reports the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 

Present indications are that much of this. increase is 
offset by a shift in the longer staple areas from short and 
medium length cotton to longer lengths. This shift was 
so pronounced that, except for occasional quantities of 


seed held in reserve for possible replanting, the entire. 


supply supply of available longer staple seed was utilized. 
Consequently a marked increase is expected in the pro- 
duction of long staple cotton this season. 

The other extra-staple cotton produced in this country 
is American-Egyptian. Arizona is the principal producer 
of American-Egyptian cotton, but in recent years produc- 
tion has extended into Texas, New Mexico and Califor- 
nia. From 1940 to 1941 the acreage and production of 
American-Egyptian cotton approximately doubled and 


reached a level second only to the record established in 


1920. Producers of American-Egyptian cotton were asked 
this Spring to expand production up to the limit of the 
seed supply, and present indications are that the response 
was complete. As a result, the July Ist acreage was 207,- 
500 acres, a 51 per cent increase over 1941, and a 202 per 
cent increase over 1940, 

American cotton producers thus appear to have co- 
operated well with the Government’s effort to obtain in- 
creased production of long staple cotton this season. A 
more adequate seed supply retained this Fall should per- 


‘mit an even greater shift to longer lengths in 1943. 


New Bidder’s Reference Is Aid 


Good news for Quartermaster Corps contractors is con- 
tained in the War Department announcement that the 
forms upon which bids are to be submitted from now on 
will be greatly simplified in the future by using the new 
‘Bidder's Reference Book,” recently completed by the 
legal staff of the Army Quartermaster General’s Office. 

This small pamphlet, first of its kind issued by one of 
the armed services, is a compilation of all the standard 
instructions to bidders which govern the manner of sub- 
mitting bids on any kind of purchase. It contains all con- 
tract provisions in their latest revised form, used: in pre- 
paring a contract for the purchase of any quartermaster 
item. The books will be issued by quartermaster procur- 
ing depots to all bidders on the bidders’ list for their 
future reference. 

In the past, when major procurements were made, the 
quartermaster depots solicitated quotations by sending a 
request for an informal bid to all known prospective con- 
tractors. Attached to this request was a bid containing 
not only the description of the article desired, its specifi- 
cations, packing requirements, delivery date, and price, 
but in addition, a series of instructions on how to prepare 
the bids, and all the contract provisions which were to be 
included in the contracts thereatter awarded. 
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Henderson Clears Up Application of Price 
Regulation 


Price Administrator Leon Henderson has made clear 
that transactions to which Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 157 applies are limited to those directly and imme- 
diately related to the present war procurement program 
of the nation for textiles, apparel and similar articles. 

Citing an extreme example of a contractor reverting to 
the price he charged for similar articles more than a half 
century ago in order to establish a favorable ‘increase in 
costs’ for his current war contracts, the Administrator 
acted to place a time limit on the base period for deter- 
mining ceiling prices for textiles and apparel for the 
armed forces. 

In order to place an effective and reasonable restriction 
on certain increases in material and labor costs allowed 
by the regulation on contracts or subcontracts for textiles 
and apparel with Government war agencies, Amendment 
No. 5 now limits the base period for determining maxi- 
mum prices to the interval between April 1, 1941, and 
March 31, 1942, inclusive. | 


Amendment No. 5 to Regulation 157 (Sales and Fab- 


rication of Textiles, Apparel and Related Items for Muili- 
tary Purposes) also excludes from its scope secret or con- 
fidential contracts with a war procurement agency. The 
amendment became effective August 6, 1942. 

This amendment also more clearly defines the scope of 
the regulation in another respect, namely, the transac- 
tions to which it may be applied must be directly and 
immediately related to the war procurement program of 


the nation, 


A proviso is added which precludes application of the 
regulation to any contract unless, at the date of the de- 
livery of goods or supply of fabrication service, there is: 
previous orders are continued, 

(a) an existing contract with a war procurement 

(b) a subcontract with a prime contractor who has an 
existing contract with a war procurement agency, and 

(c) such delivery or supply takes place with reference 
to the ultimate fulfillment of the existing contract or sub- 
contract, 


Cotton Bags Soon May Haul Oil 


Memphis, Tenn.—Oil soon may be purchased in cotton 
bags, just like a sack of flour or that once-upon-a-time 
bag of sugar, the National Cotton Council has revealed, 

Oil and water won't mix, but oil and cotton get along 
very well when cotton canvas is chemically treated. So if 
preliminary experiments continue to be successful cotton 
may solve the metal shortage problem and at the same 
time may help alleviate the Eastern headache over gaso- 
line rationing. 


Cyanamid Reports Earnings 


New York.—American Cyanamid Co. has reported for 
the six months ended June 30th a net income of $2,089,- 
U1, equal to 69 cents a share on the common stock. This 
compared with $2.592.762, or 91 cents a share. in the 
rst half of 1941. The company’s tax bill this year was 
>/,767,004, against $5,062,592 in the first part of 1941. 
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BOILERS 


STAINLESS CLAD STEEL 
MONEL 


METAL 


COLE 
Manufacturing Co. 


NEWNAN, GA. 


Esth. 1854 


\ 


SAD 


OTHER 


PRODUCTS 


Softeners 


Shuttle 
Dressing 


Penetrants 


Alkalis 


(An Important Factor in 
Warp Sizing 


cally controlled conditions, which assures 
uniform quality in every shipment. 


seyco Sizing is packed in tight, rust- 
prool non-absorbing steel drums, which can 
be stored indefinitely. 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 


Our well equipped chemical staff, directed 
by Dr. Seydel, a renowned chemist (hon- 
ored by American Chemical Society as 
councilor), will help you with your Sizing 
and Finishing problems. 


A company is known by. the customers it keeps.” 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 


748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA. 
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UC. A. Autfmordt & bo. 


ESTABLISHED 18638 


4 


468 Fourth Avenue 


NEW FUER ClTY 
actors 
Southern Representative 


MR: GEORGE B. WILKINSON 
13 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


BALL, ROLLER AND 
THRUST BEARINGS 


NORMA-HOFFMANN 


BEARINGS CORPN., STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 


PRECISION 


LEATHER BELTING 


all types 


CHECK (domestic) STRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical 
Rubber Goods 
KEYSTONE BELTING CO. 


218 N. Third St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Representative 
T. J. DIGBY, JR. Box 244 Greer, S. C. 
Phone 159-W 


First Year Rookie Clothed for $154 
And Most of It Is Textiles 


Clothing needed for the average enlisted man when he 
begins duty costs the Army $90.35, and an additional 
$63.56 is required to provide for the maintenance of 
clothing for his first year in the Army, making.the total 
clothing cost for his first year in the Army $153.91, ac- 
cording to statisticians of the Army Quartermaster Corps. 

The Q. M. C, statisticians note that under actual com- 
bat conditions the maintenance costs may be doubled, 
even tripled. 

The Q. M. C. has prepared the following price schedule 
based on regular issue of clothing for the average soldier: 

One woolen coat, $9.79; two pairs of woolen trousers at 
$5.56 a pair, $11.12; one overcoat, $14.88; two pairs of 
shoes at $3.85, $7.70: two flannel shirts at $3.94, $7.88: 
two cotton khaki shirts at $1.97, $3.94; one woolen Garri- 


son cap, $.82; two cotton khaki Garrison caps at $.39, 


9.78; two pairs cotton khaki trousers at $2.42, $4.84; two 
woolen shirts at $1.26, $2.52; two pairs cotton shorts at 
9.33, $.66; two woolen undershirts at $1.50, $3; two cot- 
ton undershirts at $.20, $.40; one field jacket, $7.88; two 
herringbone twill jackets at $2.10 apiece, $4.20; two pairs 
of herringbone twill trousers to go with jackets, at $1.86 
apiece, $3.72: two herringbone twill caps at $.43, $.86; 
two cotton mohair neckties (new type) at $.16, $.32; one 


web waist belt at $.20; one pair woolen, o.d. gloves, $.89; 


four cotton handkerchiefs at $.06 apiece, $.24; one steel 
helmet. $.99: one helmet liner with head band and neck- 


band, $1.76; two pairs cotton tan socks at $.15 a pair, 


$.30; and two pairs light woolen socks at $.33 a pair, 
$.66. 

Uncle Sam pays $44.81 for an enlisted man’s barrack 
equipment for one year. Of this amount, $33.01 is initial 
cost, and $11.80 is maintenance cost (in continental! 
United States) for the year. This barrack equipment in- 


cludes: one mosquito bar, $3.80; two mosquito bar rods 


at $.24 apiece, $.48; two. woolen blankets at $6.85 apiece, 
$13.70; one folding chair per three enlisted men, $1.65: 
two clamps to hold ‘mosquito bar on steel cot at $.12 
apiece, $.24; one comforter, $3.08; one folding steel cot, 
$3.42; one mattress, $5.40; one pillow, $.63; two pillow 
cases at $.29 apiece, $.58; one holder (to be placed at 
foot of cot with enlisted man’s serial number on it), $.03. 

Individual equipment for the average soldier for one 
year requires an expenditure of $20.35, of which $17.19 
is initial cost and $3.16, upkeep. When he enters the 
service, the enlisted man receives the following items of 
individual equipment: one toilet set containing shaving 
brush at $.38; tooth brush at $.10;’comb at $.07; safety 
razor with five blades, $.30; one pair of web suspenders, 
$1.32; two identification tags with 40 inches of tape at 
$.25 each or $.05; two hand towels at $.14 each or $.28; 
one bath towel at $.40; two barrack bags at $.59 each or 
$1.18; one canvas field bag, $2.20; one cartridge belt for 
dismounted soldier (if armed with rifle, $2.55); one pistol 
belt (if armed with pistol), $1.28; one mess kit contain- 
ing the following items: one canteen, $.41, and cover, 
$.43; one pack carrier, $.74; one cup, $.31; one fork, 
$.07; one spoon, $.07; one knife, $.13; one haversack (if 


not issued field bag), $4.24. Also, in his individual equip- 


ment are the following: one web pocket (if armed with 
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pistol), 


$.34; one first aid pouch, $.17; one strap for 
carrying field bag (for soldier issued field bag), $.17. 

Some idea of the change in the type of clothing and 
equipment since World War I, as well as the changes in 
the price on comparable items, may be seen in the 1918 
Army clothing tables which follow: 


Number Unit Total 

Item Issued Cost Cost 
Woolen coat l $9.79 $9.79 
Woolen breeches 2 pairs 6.30 12.60 
Overcoat l 13.56 13.56 
Marching shoes 2 pairs 4.65 9.30 
Flannel shirt 2 3.50 7.00 
Service hat l 2.00 2.00 
Summer drawers 3 pairs .60 1.80 
Winter drawers 3 pairs 2.00 6.00 
Summer undershirts 3 pairs .60 1.80 
Winter undershirts 3 pairs 2.00 6.00 
Woolen gloves 1 pair 65 65 
Light woolen stockings 3 pairs a 1.05 
Heavy woolen stockings 4 pairs ah 2.20 
Canvas leggings 2 pairs 1.00 2.00 
Spiral leggings 2 pairs 2.20 4.40 
Total $80.15 


All Raw late Now Goes To Defense Supplies 
Corp. 


The Defense Supplies Corp. will be sole purchasing 
agent for all raw jute imported into this country after 
September 1, 1942, under Conservation Order M-70 as 
amended. 

Only such jute as is elected because of damage ih 
shipment may be sold by 
civilian use. 


importers to processors for 


The amended order continues in effect the provision in 
Amendment No. 3, issued April 30, 1942, restricting the 
use of jute imported after that date to defense orders. 

Other changes made by the amended oder are: 

1. No jute may be used for carpet yarn unless such 
yarn is to be used for orders for carpets placed by the 
Army, Navy or Maritime 
yarn, 


Commission requiring jute 

Jute twine may be made without réstriction to fill 
defense orders, orders placed by Government departments 
or agencies, and for agricultural purposes. Previously 
twine for agricultural purposes had to come from restrict- 
ed civilian production, and only the Post Office Depart- 
ment among Government departments and agencies was 
permitted to purchase jute twine not included in the re- 
stricted civilian supply. 

The manufacture of miscellaneous yarns to fill or- 
ders placed by the Army, Navy or 
is now permitted. 


Maritime Commission 


Other civilian and defense uses permitted under the 
the previous orders are continued. 


Expect Limited Net Profits 
Boston, Mass, Declaring “for the duration § of 
the war, at least. the outlook is for limited net profits,” 
the Pepperell Mfg. Co. reported a net profit of $1,965.,- 
(45, after all charges, including depreciation and taxes, 
‘or the fiscal year ended June 30th. 
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Rationing 


Transportation difficulties 
will have some effect. on 
the usual calls of our rep- 
resentatives. We are ali 
honestly trying to do our 
part, so if you need any- 
thing, don’t put it off. 
Co-operation is needed. 
Write to them or us at 
once. 


Southern. Representatives 

George W. Walker 

Box 1894, Greenville, S. C. 
D. J. Quillen 

Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C. 

Southwest Supply Co. 

Box 236, Itasca, Texas 


STERLING RINE TRAVELER co 
RIVER, MASS. 


Tenesol is a new conditioning agent for textile 
yarns. Used in dilute solution in water, its rapid 
wetting action affords a complete regain in a mini- 
mum time. Tenesol may be used in all types of 
Conditioning and Twist-Setting machines. Tenesol 


is inexpensive to use. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Please send TENESOL booklet and sample. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of 


f Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide wall prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abington, Mass, Of- 


fices at Boston, Mass... and Charlotte, 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 
Warehouse, 608 Stewart Ave., S.W.., 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps-.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., 
Phone Dearborn 6267; K. J. Pede rson, 29243 Selwyn Ave. (Tel. 2-2903), 
Charlotte, N. C.: William G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun- 
tain. Tenn.. Phone Chattanooga 8-2635: John C. Brill, 809 Magazine St., 
New Orleans. La.. Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., 
Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


Sou. Office and 
Webb, Dist. 


Archer Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Atlanta; Ga., F. H. 


AKRON BELTING THE, 
ard Wm. J. Moore. 15 Augusta St.. 
ing Co., 406 S. 2nd St.. Memphis, Tenn. 


Akron, 0. Son. Reps. : Ralph Gossett 


ALLEN CO., 440 tes Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, S. 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 80 Rockefeller Plaza, 


New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, 
N. C.. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. 
ge Paul F. Haddock, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd 

ea ee Ala.: Jack B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greens- 
ey _ Pe B. Suttle, Jr.. 428 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; K. E. 
Youngchild, South St.. Mobile. Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO.., 
lotte, N. C.. and Atlanta, Ga. 


Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Char- 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 850 Fifth Ave., 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. Harry L. 


New York City. Sou. 
Dalton, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc., P. 0. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. 
Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N.C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO.., 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mer. 

ASHWORTH BROS., Inc.. 
wood Place, Greenville, 5. ‘ys 
Texas Rep.: Textile Supply Co., 

ATWOOD MACHINE CoO., Stonington, 
Johnston Blidg:, Charlotte, N. C 

AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A... 468 Fourth Ave., 
Rep.: George B. Wilkinson, 618 Johnston Bidg., 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warelwuse and Sou. Dis- 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 

BARBER-COLM a CO., Rockford, Hl. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 

BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc., 10 High St., 
Sou. Office, 818 Montgomery Blidg., Spart: inburg, C. 

BAY STATE. TEXTILE CO., 220 Hartwell St., Fall River, Mass. N. C. 
Agt., John Graham Webb, P. 0. Box 844, Hillsboro, N. C. Phone 127-B. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and 
D. S. Quern, 1980 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 

BEST & CO.. Inc... EDWARD H., Boston, 
Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga.., 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.., 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., 


Repr.: 


Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, 
88 Norwood Place. Greenville, S.C. J. V. 


Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Nor- 
215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Dallas, Tex. 


Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, 


New York City. Sou. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


McBee Ave., 


Boston, Mass. 


Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. 
Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph 
Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 
John 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: 


Turner, 107 16th St... N.W.. Phone Hemlock 2113, Atlanta, Ga.: Har- 
old C. Smith, Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER igs and Offices, 682 S. Front St., Eliz- 
abeth, N. Warehouse, W. Morehead Charlotte, N. C.. Sou. 


B. Uhler, Spartanburg, 
John LaGrange, Ga. 


1818 W. Second Ave., 


Mer., H. L. Siever, Charlotte N. C. 
S C.: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C. 


BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO., Gastonia, 


BREWERTON, E. H., 1019 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX C Oe i Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John 
Batson, Box 841, Greenville, ' 
BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 


S. C.. Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga.., 
den: Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; 
tonia Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn.., 
tanburg, § - Montgomery & Crawford. 


Belton .C. Plow- 
Gastonia, N. C., Gas- 
James Supply Co.; Spar- 
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Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belt- 


BRYANT ELECTRIC CO., 625-27 E. Franklin Ave., 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. C. A. 
Schier, W. A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, T. A. Mar- 
tin, George Rodgers, care Burkart Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, 


Gastonia, N. C, 


Tenn.; . Wells, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Lawrence Newman, Claude V. Day, care Burkart-Schier Chem- 


ical Co.. Knoxville, 
Ala.: Byrd Miller, 
1540 Elmdale Ave.. 


Tenn.: J. A. Brittain, 
Woodside Bldg.. 
Chicago, Ill. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C.. R..D. Hughes Sales Co., 
2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. 
(including Canada): C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. L.; 
European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CIBA CO., Ine., 
Offices 


845 S. 4tst St., Birmingham, 
Greenville, S. C.: Nelson A. Fisher, 


Hartsville, S. C. 


Greenwich and Morton Ste 
and W arehouses. Charlotte, N. C 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, 
Phone 2 4 Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 842, Phone 3192, 
pnnened c. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 
822, S sao S. C.;. Boyce L. Estes, Box 825, Phone 469, LaGrange, 
Ga.: Gordon W. Enloe, P. O. Box 3851, Gadsden, Ala.: Harold P. Gol- 
ler, ‘900 Woodside Bidg., Tel. 8713, Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer and ees Co., Charlotte, N.-C.; Consolidated Bro- 
kerage Co., Greenville, S. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta Ga.: 
Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.;: Industrial Chemi- 
cals, Roanoke Rapids, N 


New York City. Sou. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REF CO.., 
Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville. S. C.. John R. W hite, Mgr.: Corn 
Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bldg. Spartanburg, C., J.. Canty 
Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg.. Atlanta. Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co. 824-25 Southeastern Bidg., -Greensboro, N. C.. W. R. 
Joyner, Mer.: Carn Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., 
L. H. Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


a Battery Place, New York City. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 


72 Cambridge St., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Reps. 


: Greenville, S. C. 4.000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Wood 
ward, Tel. 8386; Dallas, Tex., O. - Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; 
Philadelphia, Pa., 794 Drexel Bldg., J. A. New York, N. 


Fitzsimmons: 
Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, Wood. 
side Blidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. ‘Agts.: M. Bradford Hodges, 161 
Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Jesse Hodges, 1836 E. 


Morehead St.. 


Charlotte, rreenville, S 


N. C.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., ¢ 
DARY RING TRAVELER CO., 
Humphries, P. O. Box 848, 


Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; 


Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: 
Greenville, S. C.: John H. 
H. Reid Lockman, P. 0. Box 515, 


John E. 
O'Neill, P. O. 
Spartanburg, 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: William L. 
Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.: J. 0. Cole, P. O. Box 846, 
Greenville, S - Thomas W. Meighan, 1149 St. Charles Place, Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou. Jobbers : Greenville Textile Supply Co. Greenville Belting Co.. 
Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Gre ensboro, N. C.: Young & Van Supply Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Industrial Supply, Ine., saeciing’ , Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dal- 
las, Tex. ; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove 


DETERGENT N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Offices at: . C., Texarkana, Ark., Columbus, 
Ga. 


PRODUCTS CO.,, 


| 494 Spring St., 
Columbia, C., 


7 


Raleigh, N 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 


619 Rutherford St., 
Reps.: John Ellison, Box 91. 


Greensboro, N. C.: 


Greenville, S. C. Sou. 
Otis A. Zachary, Box 


436, Atlanta, Ga.; Spencer W. Sparks, Chattanooga Bank Blde.. Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; T. Hunter Long, Box 485, Tampa, Fla.: 0. L. Carter. 
619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. New England Sales Rep.: Herbert 
A. Derry, 94 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware 


houses, Spartanburg, S. C.. Clare H. 


Draper, Jr.; 
Forsyth St., S.W.,. W. M. Mitchell. 


Atlanta, Ga., 242 
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OU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. LL, Electrochemicals Dept., 


Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St., Le- 
Roy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man; 


N. P. Arnold, 23886 Alston Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man; 


oO. S. MeCullers, 208 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech. Repr. 
BATON & BROWN, 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% 
w. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C.. George Field, Mgr.: Clifton E. Watson, 


Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant, Box 20386, Tel. 
g-7508: Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.. Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643,. Atlanta, Ga.; Alvin Braley, Southwest Supply Co., Agt., 


r. O. Box 236, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 
ENGINEERING 


SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bide.. 
and Allen Bldg., 


Greenville, S. C.: S. R..and V. 


Charlotte, N. C., 


G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 
Sou. Reps.: John E. Fox, 


3908-18 Frankford Ave., 


Pa. 
1011 W. Palmer St., GK 


Chi irlotte, N. ¢ 


Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Fenn. 

FOSTER MAC HINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO.. Providence, R. 1. Sou. Plants, Southern 


Franklin Process Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Greenville, S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co., 


FULBRIG HT 
lotte,-N. C. 


LABORATORIES, Ine., 
. O. Fulbright. 


205-6-7 Latonia Bldg., Char- 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS, P. 0. Box 1726, Atlanta, Ga. 


GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GENERAL 
ssiter, Sou. 
Reps.: G. P. W. 
Thompson, 

Fairview Road, 


COAL. -CO., 1217 
Sales Mer.: 


Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. J. W. 
Frank W. Reagan. Asst. Sou. Sales 

Black, 107 MePherson Lane, Greenville, S. C.: H. G. 
Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, 2011 


eich, N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road, 


Atlanta, Ga.: H. C. Sturtevant, 210 E. Franklin St., Office No. 5, Rich- 
mond, Va.: Dudley H. R. Wigg, 403-404 National Bank of Commerce 
Bidg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer., Law and Commerce 
Bide... W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.. Combustion 
Engineers, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte, 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 4835 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. 
Office and W arehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, Py x es. 
Stigen, Mer. 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, 
Griffin, Ga., Tel. 125; W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph 


Gossett, 15 Augusta St.. 
O. Box 1528, 


Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150: 


Wm. J. Moore, P. 


Greenville, 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., 
Geo. A. MeFetters, Mer.. 


Greensboro, 
Phone 2-0205. A. A. 


Phone 5678. 
“Red” Brame, ‘Repr. 

GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 
GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA,, 


Division Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga.—A. M. Wright, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Robertson, Jr.. 


Greenville. 


Spartanburg, S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G.. Burkhalter, 
Charlotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 


York, 
Louisville, 


Pa.; New 


Orleans, La.: 
Toledo, 


Houston, Tex.: 


& B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., 
The Citizens and Southern National 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bldg., 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, 
tatives, 


Pawtucket, R.. 1. 
Bank Bldg.. 
Charlotte, N. 
Jim Miller, 


Sou. Offices, 815 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. 
Elmer J. McVey, Mer.: 

sales and service represen- 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, 


New 
Mer.. Charles C. Clark, Box 274 


York City. Sou. 
, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Sales Rep.: L. M. 


Boes, Box 517, Charlotte, N. ¢ 

HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mer., Sou. Div., 1301 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. L. Elgert. 7 St. Paul e) 


Baltimore, Md.;: T. E. Hansen, 
Schwoyer, 802% ‘Otter ay Drive, P. O. Box 1507, High Point, N. C.; of G. 
Schultze, 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: L. L. Brooks. 100 
Jones Ave., Greenville, S. C. J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Road, At- 
lanta, Ga.: V. C. Shaden, PrP. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. W. 


Box 898. Glen Allen, Va.: S. 


Byrnes, 701 N, San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.; H. J. Reid, 212 Lamont 
Drive, Decatur, Ga. (Size Demonstrator): W. C. McMann, Textile Sales 
Dept., 1801 W..Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: W. A. 


Isenberg, Lubri- 
1301 W. 


cation Engineer, Morehead St., Charlotte, N.C 


HOUGHTON WOOL 
ton, Mass. Sou. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


258 Summer St.. 


Phone Liberty 
Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. OQ. 


Box 2084, 


1875, Bos- 
Phone 38-3692, 


Sou. Office 
Melchor, Sou. 
Mail Route 5. 
Atlanta, Ga.; 


HOWARD BROS. CO.., 
Forsyth St.. S.W.., 
Reps.: Russell 
Flovd Childs. 
York St.. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. 

A. Singleton Co.. Tne.. 
244 Forsyth St., S.W.. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


and Plant, 244 
Agent: S. W. 
Dallas. Tex.: J. 
Carl M. Moore, 883 


IDEAL MACHINE. CO.,,. Bessemer City, N.C. 
JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H.., 


Danielson, 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, 


N. C.: Sou. 


Conn. Sou, 
Sales Mer 


Executive, 
. S. B. Hen- 
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derson, P. O. Box 188, Greer, S. C.: Sou. 
P. O. Box 480, Griffin, Ga.; Asst. Sou. Service Mgr., H. MceM. Bush, 
701 Simpson St., Greensboro, N. C.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs 
Mfg. Corp., Box 544, C he irlotte, N.C, Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Char. 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hardware Co., Ander 
son, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.: Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 
S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Service Mgr., Dan B. Griffin, 


JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 


Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C., 
Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes, 


Norman P. Dort. 


Sou. Office, 
Sou. Mer. 
Sou Reps.: C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0O. 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: Claude B. 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. 


1200 Woodside 
Sou. Warehouses: 
C. Switzer, Green- 


ville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; 
F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 

KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 218 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: T. J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C, 

LAUREL SOAP MFG, CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., bag arg 
Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. 0. Box 1088, Charlotte, Me tek Ws 


Sargent, P. O. Box 1044,.Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside mgs F Greenville, Ss. C. New 
England Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall Rive fass 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO, 


R. B. 
Moreland, P. 0. Box 


, THE, 8 Laurel St.., 
Atlanta, Ga, 


Hartford, Conn. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, 
Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas: 
cluding Canada). C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., 
European Rep., Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., 


N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 
Eastern Rep. (in- 
Providence, R. L.; 
Leicester, England. 


MORTON CHEMICAL CO., 2110 High Point Road, P. 0. Box 368, 
Greensboro, N? C.. Phone 6623. Jos. R. Morton, Pres.: W. H. MeCor- 
mick, Jr.. Sec. and Plant Mer.: S. V. Valjavee, Chief Chemist. Green 
ville, S. C., Office, Room 312 Woodside Bidg., Phone‘ 4400, O. Box 
1197: Robert. Buck, Mer. 

NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 
Corp. Gen. Office, Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. 
Mer., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.;: Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to 
Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St... Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: D. S. Moss, W. 
L.. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, J. W. McCalla, A. R. Aker- 
strom, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 


Standard Blidg., Greensboro, N..C.: J..A. Parker, Jefferson Standard 
Bidg.., Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. Rodgers, 1006 James Bldg., Chatta 
nooga, Tenn.: J. A. Spratt, 1006 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 
I. White, American Savings Bank Bldg.., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson, 
Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.: L.. .Feagle, Jr.., 


Masonic Temple Blidg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING 


TRAVELER CO., 854 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 

Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union 

Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew, Box -272, Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone, 
P. O. Box 998, Gastonia, N. C. 

NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. 

Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Industrial Supply Co., 


Inc., Clinton, S. C.;: W: G. 
Murdaugh, Griffin, Ga. 


Hamner, Box 267, Gastonia, N. C.; A. G. 


ie Oe eB LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, W. Morehead St.. Phone 38-7191, Charlotte, 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S.-C. Falls L. Thomason, 
Sou. Dist. Mer. 

NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O 
Box 841, Greenville, S. C 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass, Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 

NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 

NORTH, FRANK G., Inc., P. O. Box 92, Marietta, Ga.: P. 0. Box 
844, Atlanta, Ga. Reps.: W. W. Greer, P. 0. Box 836, Greenville, S. 
C.: W. J. Greer, P. O. Box 805, Greenville, S. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey’ City, N. J. 
W. Klumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. 8rd St., 
Smith, P. 0. Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


Sou. Reps.: Edwin 
Charlotte, N. C.: Cliff 


PABST SALES CO., 
A. Pardue, 
Warehouse, 


Sou. Rep.: W. 


221 N. LaSalle St. anne, Ill. 
P. O,. Box 1147. Sou. 


2721 Augusta Road, Greenville, S. 
Textile Warehouse Co.. S. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., 


Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., 


Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 
PEASE & CO., J. 


and Charlotte, 


N., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer.., 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, 
Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassister, Greensboro, N. C, 
Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.: T. H, 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


420 Lexington Ave., New York City: 
805 Bona Allen 

Glenn Anderson, 
: Guy L. Morrison, 902 
Nelson, Charlotte, N. C. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO.. Belmont, N. C. 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO.. Columbia Chemical Div., Grant 
Bide... Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Offive, 615 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., James R. Simpson, Dist, Sales Mer. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou, Office, John 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Health — Welfare Plans Div.), 
Office, Commercial Bank Bidg.. 


INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. 
Gastonia, N.C 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2316 S. Bidv., Charlotte, N. C. 
ROM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Office: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist, Mgr., 1109 Independence Bldg.., 


2-8201;: A. K. Haynes, 
Phone Atwood 2619. 


Charlotte, N. Phone 1811 Meadowdale Ave., 
N.E 


Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SON CO.,, B. S.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Green- 
ville, S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply. Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Supp!y Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; 
Atianta,. Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.; 
Greenville, S..C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER 'CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

578 W. Peachtree St., At- 
Ala.: Columbia, 
Tenn.: Jackson, Miss. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO. 
lanta, Ga. State offices: 
Charlotte, N..-C.: 


Dist. Office: 
Atlanta, Ga.; 
Nasliville, 


Reps.: P. W. Godard, doggy gre Ala.; W. H. Lipscomb, Atlanta, 
Ga.: W. M. Newsom, Tifton, Ga.: W. I. Crichton, Jackson, Miss.; J. O. 
boro, S. C. F. Whele hel, Greenville, S. C.: G. C. Kimbrough, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. : A. Raiche, Memphis, Tenn. 

SJOSTROM MACHINE CO., Lawrence, Mass, 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL. CO., Ine., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 


Baltimore Trust Bldg... Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: 
1000 W. Morehead. St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic 
Greensboro, N. C.: New South Express Lines, 
nal storage Corp., 817 N. 17th. St., 
Co., 102 Boush St., Norfolk, Va. 


Union Storage Co.., 
Warehouse Co., 511 
Bonded Warehouse Co., 
Columbia, S. C.: Termi- 
Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St... New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou, 
Reps.: Earl H, Walker, 1016% Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.;: H. W. 
Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher, 2973 


Hiardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. ¢ 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO.,, 


SOUTHE ST MILL. 
Charlotte, N.C. . Benson Davis, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. 
Mer. 


Fourth St., 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E.., 
Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph. Jr., Southeastern Mer.: 
l.. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, 
H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C.: W. T. O’Steen, 
Greenville, C.; H. F. Taylor, Jr... Monroe, N. C.;:.W. N. Dulaney, 12 
Montevallo Lane, Birmingham,, Ala. 


Deeatur, TIL Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 
Executive Offices, Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: W. S. 
Lawson, c/o Standard-Coosa Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. P. 
Rickman, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; N. P. 
Murphy, Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 


Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 8795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. 


Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; 
M. A. Hawkins, 8818 General Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New 
Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries 


St.. S.W.. Tel. Main 


4110, Atlanta, Ga.: W. D. Low. 17. West Brow 
Terrace, Chattanooga, 


Tenn.: G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St.. San 
Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 1836 E. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG, CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle- 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg.. 
Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain; Mgr.;: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant. 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 
1899. Greenville, S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of 
Southern Divisions; Davis. L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman. Jr., Sales 
and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Blvd... Box 
1496, Atlanta, Ga., H. R. Gaffney, Mgr.: Vernon A. Graff, Asst. Mer.: 
Barney R. Cole. Sales and Service. Southern Shuttles, a division of 


the ein Heddle Mfg. Co:, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 568, Greenville, 

S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mgr.: Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 
STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 

Office, Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, N. Ira L. Griffin, Mgr., T. C. 


Davis: W. N. Kline. 17 


Greenville, S. C.: E. 
1257 Durand Dr. N.E.. 


Camille Ave.. 
Atlanta. Ga. 


D. Estes, 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Geo. W. Walker. P. 
D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 448, 


Lindsey St., Fall River. 
O. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.; 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


TERRELL 
Mer. 


MACHINE CoO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and 
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TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. 
Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. 


Dist. Offices. Box 901, Norfolk, 
Bulk VPlants and Warehouses in all 


principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: I’. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; 
Richmond, Va.: W. H. Boebe!, Roanoke, Va.: F. M. Ed- 


wards, Goldsboro. N. C.: W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, 
N. C.: B. D. Heath and C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.: J. S. Leonard, 
Greenville, S. C.; F. G. Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.: L. C. Mitchum, At- 


lanta, Ga,: 
Ala.: P. H. 


A. C. Keiser, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. 


Birmingham, 
Baker, textile engineer, New Y ork, N. 


“Myers, 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


TEX WOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, S. C. 
U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.., 
ville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn. 
Johnston Charlotte. N. C.: M. 

S. D. C. Ragan, High 


Lawrence, Mass, Sou. Plants, Green 
Sou. ge E. Rowell Holt, 208 
Ouslev. P. O. Box 816, Greenville. 
Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, 
Tenn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 
Reps.: William W. Vaughan 
ville, S. C.: Oliver B. Land, 
Maynard, I’. 0. Box 456. 


159 Aborn St... Providence, R. Sou. 
and Wm. H. Rose. P. 0. Box 792, Green 
P. 0. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. 
Belmont, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. IL. Sou. Offices, 819 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: R. M. Mauldin and Ike E 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Rep.: J. W., Stribling. 

VALENTINE & CO., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 
612 S. Main St., Winston- Salem, N.C. 

VEEDER-ROOT,.. Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 W. 


Washington St., Greenville, S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO.., 


I., with Sou. 
and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin 


Box 842, 


Office 
Gastonia, N. 


Providence, R. 


C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr... 1783 Inverness 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

WAK Industries, Charlotte, N. C. 

WALKER MPG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, 
ll Perry Road, Phone sor mage ge 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville, : Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 

Hughes Sales Co., S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex.: R. B. 
Dorman, Box 66, Station C, Atlanta. Ga., 

WARWICK CHEMICAL CO... W. Warwick, R. 1. Sou. Branch Fac 
tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. MeCann, Box 825, Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Henry Papini, 306 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C. 
Searcy, HI, Box 128, Griffin, Ga, 

WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: BE. V. 
Wilson, 810 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C, 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Megrs.: 1817 
Healey Bldg., Atl: inta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: 


I. D. Wingo and M. J. Brantley, Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING. CO... Whitinsville. Mass. 

WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO.. 
J. W. Horner, Box 682, Atlanta. Ga.. 
Miss.; George H. Woolley, Jr., 935 


covering N. C. and S. C. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y,. 
covering Ga., Ala. Tenn. and 
Henley Place, Charlotte, N.-C.., 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St.,. Providence, R. 1. 
WOLF, JACQUES & CO.., 

802 N. Ridgeway Drive, 

Lenoir City,. Tenn. 


Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. 


| Bruning, 
Greensboro, N. €C.: G. W. Searell. 


Box 1062, 


Textile Bag Advisory Committee Appointed 
Washington, D. C.—An advisory committee of the new 
textile bag manufacturing industry 
committees announced by 


is among ten other 
the Chief of the Division of 
Industry Advisory Committees. Allan E. Mackay; chief 
of the Paper and Textile Bag Unit, of the Containers’ 
branch, is the Government presiding officer, and the com- 
mittee members are: 

I. G. Bemis, Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Boston: 
Corman, American Bag & Burlap Co., Chelse: 
K. Elsas, Fulton Bag & Cotton. Mills, 
Gallie, Gallie-King Bag Co., Inc., Houston; L. W. Harris, 
Ames-Harris-Neville Bag Co., San Francisco: F. H. Lud- 
ington, Chase Bag Co., New York; John H. Peek, Percey 
Kent Bag Co., Buffalo, and George M. Schurman. Na- 
tional Bag Corp., New York. 


Benjamin 
: Mass.: N. 
Atlanta: T. M. 
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READY 
FOR EMERGENCIES 


Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants are ready with 
a dependable supply 
of water in the event of 
air raids or any other 
emergency which might 
be followed by fire. 
This extra fire protec- 
tion is provided be- 
cause Vogel Hydrants 
will not freeze nomatter 
how cold the weather; 
also because of their 
construction there is 
practically nothing to 
get out of order. 


Every plant should have 
the additional protec- 


Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


tion of dependable . 


* 
4 
» 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON + P.O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S.C. 


Samples On Request 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


TLAS BRAND 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


PS 
CORN SUGARS & 
1OWA 


=) 
_ CEDAR RAPIDS, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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GLOBE WOVEN ENDLESS BELTS 
for. doffer, flat and lickerin, will help you 
increase your card production, because 


these belts DON’T SLIP and RE = IRE 
NO. ATTENTION. 


GLOBE belts are woven from cotton. 
They have a special treatment which gives 
them a good friction surface, prevents oil 
and moisture absorption, and adds to 
their life. They will not expand or con- 
tract under changing atmospheric condi- 


tions. 


“Put on a GLOBE and Forget About It ne 


WOVEN BELTING 


1396-1398 Clinton Street. Buffalo. N. Y. 


Seuthern Sates Hepresentatice 


‘WILLIAM A. PRINCE, HENDERSONVILLE, N. 


Comber Fan Belts 


Youll get 


Better 
Production 


trom 


Your Cards 


with 


WOVEN ENDLESS, 
TEXTILE 


Practically all stretch is eliminated in 
the process of manufacture, but sufficient 
elasticity is retained to insure efficient 
tension. 


OTHER GLOBE BELTS FOR THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Cone Belts for Slubber, Intermediate 
and Speeder Frames 


Also Solid Woven Cotton Belting for co »- 


veyor purposes in all widths from 2” to 6! 


Picker Evener Bel's 
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